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Power to Get Out—Speed on the Road 


Combining these factors in the same truck ts one of the 
Seven Steps Ahead by which GMC trucks insure better haulage 





Motor truck transportation has hereto- 
fore been limited by the inability of 
any one motor truck to provide both 
profit-making road speed and ample 
pulling power, with economy of fuel. 


The GMC Two-Range Transmission by 
solving this perplexing problem has 
opened up new and almost limitless 
opportunities for heavy duty trucking. 
Its simple, practical multiplication of 
economical engine power into new and 
greater power at the wheels—into 
faster speed on good roads, marks an 
epoch in motor truck development. 


The three and one-half ton GMC devel- 
ops 66.92 per cent more gear reduction 


in low gear and 22.3 per cent more 
speed in direct drive than is averaged 
by five other leading trucks of the 
same capacity. “a 


And it does it with an economical en- 


gine operating at a proper, governed 
speed. 


This exclusive GMC improvement is 
only one of the several distinctive fea- 
tures producing better, cheaper and 
more enduring truck operation than 
has heretofore been approximated. 


In first cost, too, GMC trucks are a step 
ahead. No trucks of like quality have 
been offered before at these prices. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Ponttac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
1 ton, $1295; 2 ton, $2375; 344 ton, $3600; 5 ton, $3950; chassis only, at the factory; tax to be added. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Motor Mate of the 
Silvertown Cord 


What Silvertown is to tires, Silver- 
town is to tubes, for all that 
Silvertown means in a cord tire, 
Silvertown means in this new and 
unusual red tube. 


It is the de luxe tube for any tire, 
5 made for those motorists who are 
willing to pay a little more for a 
tube that is extra fine. 


The Silvertown is an unusually thick, 
heavy duty tube. The very feel and stretch 
of its velvety red rubber gives you con- 
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i fidence in it. 
Hi Goodrich Dealers have the new Silvertown 
i Tube in all sizes. 

} THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria rep- 

resents in its every aspect 
all that fastidious guests could 
demand of it. The service is 
expert and pleasing; the private 
apartments spacious and rest- 
ful; the public rooms superior 
in sumptuousness.to any others 
in New York; and the cutsine 
so excellent that its fame is 
listed’ wherever good food is 
known. 


There is nothing spectacular 
about the Waldorf. It is a 
hotel where comfort and luxury 
are unassuming— yet unmis- 
takable. 


Chie Wi Waldorf storia. 


Sane 34° Streets. New York 
pc sealce Roy Carruthers, Manuging Director 
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Have You 
Reserved Your Copy? 


Better Do It Now—First Edition on the Press 


“FORBES EPIGRAMS” 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 
By B. C. FORBES 





An Encyclopedia of “Do you publish in book form the epigrams found in 
Human Nature your Magazine? If so, send one along and I will 
“Forbes Epigrams” is so thoroughly remit on receipt of invoice.” 


compiled and indexed that you can 
find, at a glance, one or more Epi- 











Eros, Steieasiomn, Snnioe’ emetlane UCH is the tenor of inquiries that have poured 

ee alnnee aal'te toma Ue in on us. No questions about details or price— 

<a an ee tee Ee thus have these epigrams of B. C. Forbes captured 

Round ‘in "Flexible ‘Binding, Stamped the minds and hearts of its readers. And now, at 

in Gold. last, in response to overwhelming demand, the Book 
itself ! 

J i. . om ve Not a mere book this—but the entire philosophy 

ta t . * * ° 

nen tues shone, peal oh and psychology of life and business bound in book 

ling your fob ene hunted per form. In it you will find the wisdom of the ages— 

The highest form of salesmanship and thoughts that lead to greatest happiness and 

If Lincoln found time occasionally riches. 
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Se Tt toutes Geen a There are volumes of thought in each Epigram— 
nce neat ine ie they are so direct, so fearless, so pithy, so full, so 
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: a Each Epigram is live, red-blooded, human; radiates 

ab wil Bunge Reve Site shave good cheer, optimism, encouragement, inspiration, 
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b i wit but . . . . 

: you can help the kind vou rs EPIGRAMS” time and time again. You will quote 
Be . ats ° ° ° 

what counts. from it. You will talk about it! 

Never let depression depress you, 

Really, bis a hes > teil tin You will want “Forbes Epigrams.” Every 

with “ifficuties hat would, foor subscriber to Forbes Magazine will want 

weaklings. ey find joy in heroic “Forb Epi ” R 
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The ho wins is he who money i 
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longer—and then doesn’t give up. a copy, just as soon as they come off the 

> fom meg ge ge press, on five days’ approval, at our risk. 

held by men over 45, most of them At the end of five days, you either return 

over © the book, at our expense, or remit $2.00 











in full payment. 
Mail coupon—to reserve your 


pis 4 ty days’ examination , MAIL COUPON BELOW! 
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A wholly New line of cars built on time-tried 
Buick principles but with improvements and 
refinements which make their introduction 
an event of nation-wide interest. 


14 Distinctive Models 


Astonishing Values and Prices 
SIX CYLINDER MODELS 23-6-54—-Sport Roadster - - 3 pass. 


23-6-41—Touring Sedan - D9 pass. 23-6-55—Sport Touring - - 4 pass. 
23-6-44—Roadster 2 pass. FOUR CYLINDER MODELS 

23-6-45—Touring 5 pass.. 23-4-34—Roadster - - - - 2 pass. 
23-6-47—Sedan o pass. 23-4-35—Touring - - - - 5 pass. 
23-6-48—Coupe - 4 pass. 23-4-36—Coupe - - - - - 3 pass. 
23-6-49—Touring 7 pass. 23-4-37—Sedan - - - - - 5 pass. 
23-6-50—Sedan 7 pass. 23-4-38—Touring Sedan - - 5 pass. 


ONLY A DEMONSTRATION CAN SHOW THE RIDING QUALITIES AND REAL WORTH OF 
THESE NEW MODELS 


Ask about prices and the G. M. A. C. purchase plan 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 






Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
<7 F- —5Qs—__) 









When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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Following the Strikes, Whatr 


A Forecast of What Business May Expect 


what? 

Success demands foresight, 
demands looking ahead, planning 
ahead, acting ahead. 

It is fairly safe to assume that the 
ultimate result of both strikes will be 
beneficial rather than harmful to the 
economic position. 

Take the coal trouble. Frankly 
the miners had grounds for being dis- 
satisfied. Not with their rate of pay, 
but with their total annual earnings. 
Upon whom did and does the respon- 
sibility for this rest? Chiefly upon 
the coal operators; partly upon you 
and me for not being broad-minded 
enough to order coal during the slack 
season. 

The present upheaval has brought 
home to the mine owners as never 
before the necessity for reorganizing 
the industry fundamentally. The 
miners and their leaders likewise have 
learned that the public will not 
supinely submit to unconstitutional 
intimidation and bloodshed by strik- 
ers, aimed at free-born citizens willing 
to work. Also, fuller publicity con- 
cerning the profits of coal operators 
is likely to be exacted from them by 
law hereafter. The final outcome, 
therefore, should be wholesome. And 
the cost of coal is likely to be low- 
ered. 

The leaders of the railway shop- 
men’s strike committed the fatal 
blunder of arraying themselves 
against the decision of a governmental 
body, thus enabling the railway ex- 
ecutives to take the stand that the 
men were not striking against the 
railroads but against the Government. 
A great many people have felt during 
recent years that labor leaders were 
becoming dangerous dictators. This 
strike has afforded opportunity for 
demonstrating that the great majority 
of the public want the Government 
to be supreme and not any group or 
groups of labor leaders. 


B wx? D the strike settlements, 


By B. C. Forbes 


Accordingly, this trouble, costly 
and inconvenient though it has been, 
will have far-reaching fruits. Samuel 
Gompers loudly proclaims that the 
issues go deeper than anyone but he 
and some of his colleagues recognize. 
He declares that these and other 
labor disturbances spring from the 
desire of capital to make profits rather 
than to be of the greatest possible 
service to humanity. He demands 
that this latter motive must rule if far 
graver upheavals are to be averted. 

Mr. Gompers evidently wants the 


‘public to think that labor is not 


actuated by a desire for higher pay 
but mainly by a praiseworthy longing 
to render the biggest possible service 
to humanity. Well, let’s see. 

When labor unionists quarrel over 
which class of building tradesmen 
shall perform certain duties and hold 
up costly building operations for 
weeks or months, is their motive 
purely selfish or purely altruistic? 


LG20 





S18 


of Lollarr 


1921 


When labor unionists demand that 
half-a-dozen different artisans be 
called in to effect the most ordinary 
repairs upon a locomotive, instead of 
allowing one or two men to do the 
job in a jiffy, are they actuated by a 
consuming desire to render the great- 
est possible service to their fellow- 
men? When unionized printers de- 
mand that page after page of adver- 
tisements be set into type in news- 
paper offices and then immediately be 
destroyed without being put to the 
slightest use, are they thinking chiefly 
of doing the greatest possible amount 
of useful service for the benefit of 
the world, or exacting the greatest 
possible amount of wages for an 
utterly useless operation ? 

Why is it accounted by labor 
leaders a crime for a workman to use 
a bicycle to get quickly from his shop 
to a job? Mr. Gompers would have 
us scorn the thought that such a rule 

(Continued on page 448) 
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The proposed German moratorium and our diminishing export balance have had 


a favorable effect on sterling exchange. 


The graphic history of our foreign 


trade since the beginning of 1920 and of sterling for 1921 and 1922 to date is 
recorded in the above chart. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editer 


Twenty-five Things Likely to Happen 


Here are some of the important developments we are 
likely to witness, some of them within the next few 
months, others within a year: 


1. Rather acute scarcity of unskilled laborers. 
2. A rising tendency in wages. 


3. Serious congestion on the railroads, with grave de- 


lays in the delivery of goods. 


4. Sharp rises in not a few industries. 

5. A further advance in cotton and cotton goods. 

6. Greater expansion in imports than in exports. 

7. Some revival in shipping. 

8. Distinctly higher money rates, starting very shortly. 

9. Less voracious absorption of new security offer- 
ings. 


10. Increased activity in stocks and decreased activity 
in bonds, with more or less bullish excitement in stock 
speculation. 


11. Scarcity of a few classes of merchandise and many 
instances of clamoring for immediate delivery. 


12. Harvesting of satisfactory crops and freer buying 
throughout the grain-growing states, with somewhat im- 
proved conditions also in the South. 


13. Cheaper coal. 
14. Lowering of rents. 


15. November election results which will spur the Re- 
publican law-makers to conduct themselves in more busi- 
nesslike fashion. 


16. Recognition of Mexico. 
17. Pacification of Ireland. 


18. An upheaval in Germany, precipitated by the hard- 
ships imposed upon the working classes by the collapse 
of the mark’s purchasing value. 


19. Further abandonment of Soviet policies in Russia. 


20. Drastic modification, or cancellation, of Europe’s 
indebtedness to Britain. 


21. Readjustment of the German reparation burden, 
mollification of France, and then a large international Ger- 
man loan. 


22. Thereafter, rapid progress in European rehabilita- 
tion. 


23. Heavy investment by America in foreign enter- 
prises. 


24. Further revival of optimism in this country. 


25. And, generally, gradually improving times. 


“Money makes the mare go,” runs the proverb. To 
make business go, to bring on prosperity, something more 
than money is necessary. Money must not only be 
available, but must be put to profitable employment by 

men of brains, ambition, energy, and 


THE SPIRIT optimism. America now possesses 
ye ee this winning combination. We have 
REVIVING an_ unprecedented abundance of 


available capital. We have men of 
brains, ambition, and energy who have now become 
optimistic. Without question, we are entering a new era 
of enterprise. Prudent capitalists who pulled in sail when 
the artificial war boom attained hurricane force, are get- 
ting ready to launch forth. New fields, at home and 
abroad, are to be opened up by pioneers. Existing fields 
are to be further developed by those who have proved 
their fitness to weather the worst of storms. Mergers 
will, in many instances, pave the way of expansion by 
those who come to the top. Men of superlative talents 
unanimously declare that opportunities to-day are more 
numerous, more inviting, and more colossal than ever 
before. Conditions are ripening for embarking in pursuit 
of these opportunities. 

x * x 


The best salesman is the man who not only makes sales 
but makes salesmen of his customers. 
* * Xx 


If you try you may; if you don’t, you won't. 
* « 


Work; or want. 
* * * 


How to raise capital is one of the supreme problems 
in business. It often confronts the very largest as well 
as the smallest concerns. In the very nature of things, 
growth demands more capital. And not many enterprises 

can supply this capital wholly out of 
HOW their own earnings. Nearly every 


a large organization must apply to the 
CAPITAL public for funds. At the moment 


when interest rates are the lowest 

in years and new securities are being distributed more 
rapidly than ever before, it may seem foolish for me to 
say that I believe this problem of raising capital will be- 
come in the future more difficult than in the past for 
companies that fail to establish the right kind of rela- 
tions with the public in general and particularly those 
with whom they come into contact by their operations. 
The tendency more and more will be for business enter- 
prises to sell their securities direct to employees, cus- 
tomers and local investors. Remarkable success has al- 
ready been achieved in this direction by a number of 
companies. The latest incident is very notable. The 
New York Telephone Co. invited its employees to co- 
operate with it in selling $25,000,000 cumulative preferred 
stock paying 6% per cent. dividends. The employees 
threw themselves into the project with enthusiasm, es- 
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(Left) ANSON WW. 
BURCHARD, vice-chairman 
of the Board of Directors of 
the General Electric Com- 
pany, who has been elected 
president and chairman of the 
Board of the International 
General Electric Company, 
succeeding Gerard Swope, its 
former president, who was 
recently chosen president of 
the General Electric Company 


(Right) WILLIAM I. 
OHMER, of Dayton, Ohio, 
head of the Associated Motor 
Industries, the new $80,000,000 
consolidation of manufac - 
turers of automobiles, trucks 
and auto parts, with factories 
in seven states 































pecially as they were allowed 1 per cent. commission. 
Here is a letter one of the employees sent me: 


The Cumulative Preferred Stock, referred to in the en- 
closed pamphlet, is being sold by the employees of the New 
York Telephone Company to subscribers, to the limit of 
twenty shares to each person. I will be very greatly honored 
to have your application; if you feel so inclined. 

You will note that no remittance should accompany the 
application. , 

What were the results? Applications were received 
for the colossal amount of $82,500,000. More than 107,- 
000 individuals wanted some of this stock! The details, 
as officially announced, are worth noting: 

More than 70 per cent. of the applications were for ten 
shares or less, and more than 60 per cent. or 63,148 appli- 
cations, were for five shares or less. There were 22,124 ap- 
plications for one share, 17,737 applications for two shares, 
5,483 applications for three shares, 2,290 applications for four 
shares, and 15,514 applications for five shares. The appli- 
cations for from six to ten shares totalled 12,630, repre- 
senting $12,091,500, and the applications for from eleven to 
nineteen shares numbered 1,379, and represented $1,996,700. 
There were 24,609 applications for the maximum allotment 
of twenty shares, representing $49,218,000. 


This method of. financing should appeal particularly to 
public utility companies. It should appeal also to con- 
cerns located in cities of moderate size, where the managers 
are well known and enjoy the confidence of the local peo- 
ple. | have in mind one company that unquestionably could 
obtain in its own community all the capital it could ever 
need, simply because every local citizen has faith in this 
concern and in those at its head. Enlisting of employees 
as sellers of attractive new bonds or stocks is an excellent 
idea, as the average small investor will listen far more 
readily and responsively to a friend or neigitbor than he 
would listen to some unknown professional stock sales- 
man, 

I wonder if the heads of all large enterprises give 
proper consideration, in passing on advertising appropria- 
tions, to the part which widespread advertising silently 
plays in paving the way for the successful floating of new 
securities when the need arises for raising additional 
capital? As the public become better educated invest- 
ment wise, they will be less and less disposed to hand over 
their money to concerns about which they know absolutely 
nothing and more and more inclined to invest in securities 
of companies that have made themselves and their products 
well known throughout the land. 





The real question now is: Shall labor leaders or the 
United States Government rule? The public can be 
depended upon to furnish the answer. Labor leaders, 
perhaps not unnaturally, became obsessed during the war 

boom with the notion that they had 


SHALL become supreme, that the Govern- 
pe ment, capitalists, the public all 
RULE? could be browbeaten. Apparently 


they haven’t awakened to the fact 
that autocracy is no longer possible. The coal miners are 
within their constitutional rights in ceasing to work on 
terms they consider unsatisfactory. But they become 
enemies of the republic when they tyrannically forbid and 
prevent other wotkmen from exercising their right to 
accept these same terms or any other terms. The same 
principle applies to the striking railway shopmen, although 
there has been less lawlessness and bloodshed on their 
part. 

The coal miners’ leaders seem to imagine that unless 
unionized men choose to mine coal, then coal must not be 
mined by anyone else. They act as if it is for them and 
them alone to decree whether the American public shall 
have coal or be compelled to freeze. Surely it should be 
clear enough to these misguided labor leaders that the 
right of any and every man to accept work is quite as 
sacred as the right of any and every man to strike. If one 
set of workmen refuse to furnish the fuel necessary for 
the life of the people, then it becomes the manifest and 
inescapable duty of the Government to make it possible for 
other workmen to supply the fuel without which chaos and 
starvation would eventually result. The public look to the 
Government to assert and enforce their rights. The public 
elected President Harding and the Government at Wash- 
irigton to rule the country. They did not elect labor 
leaders to rule them. 


* * * 


Don’t despise money honestly earned. It can expand 
your usefulness. 


x * * 


No escalator can whisk you up to success. The stairs 
have to be climbed, sometimes in darkness, gropingly. 









Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; A. R. Erskine, president of the Studebaker Corp., and George F. 
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Johnson, president of the Endicott-Johnson Corp. are optimistic regarding the business outlook for the second 
half of 1922. Read what they have to say under “Views of Leaders,” on page 448 


Carnegie once said: ‘No man can humiliate you but 
yourself.” ‘Wall Street” is blamed by some for the crash 
of Allan A. Ryan with total indebtedness of $18,000,000. 
When a receiver was appointed some time ago for one of 

John N. Willys’s companies it was 


RYAN THE declared that “Wall Street had got 
VICTIM OF - . 

HIS. OWN him.” But Mr. Willys very frankly 
RECKLESSNESS declared to me, “Wall Street doesn’t 


squeeze anyone who doesn’t put him- 
self into its clutches.” The simple truth is that young 
Ryan became puffed with the delusion that he was an 
industrial and financial Napoleon. Early success inflamed 
him into recklessness. He launched project after project. 
During the universal boom some of his ventures were 
carried along. But, like too many others, young Ryan 
paid more attention to the stock ticker than to the prosaic 
running of factories. Wall Street rang with sensational 
tales of his speculative exploits. His stock market win- 
nings were estimated at millions. 

The apparent cause of Ryan’s downfall was his 
“cornering” of Stutz motor shares, then dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This exploit brought his ex- 
pulsion from the Exchange. But if this hadn’t happened, 
something else doubtless would have happened to puncture 
the Ryan balloon. His affable personality, his daring, his 
initial success, the glamor attached to the son of multi- 
millionaire Thomas Fortune Ryan, combined to dazzle not 
a few bankers and other financiers. They lent him money 
unstintedly and eagerly accepted participation in his ad- 
ventures. 

His obligations became so large that the banks couldn’t 
afford to let him fail when reverses came. So, trustees 
were appointed to try to straighten out his tangled affairs. 
But although $27,000,000 of the claims against him were 
“secured,” (after a fashion), Ryan affairs and Ryan 
stocks went from bad to worse. 

Most fathers half as rich as Thomas Fortune Ryan 
would have rescued their son from such financial disgrace. 
But the older Ryan has always had the reputation of being 
a greedy, grasping, scheming mercenary. Moreover, 


when the father re-married almost before his wife’s body 
was cold, Allan publicly denounced his father. 





It is perhaps just as well that Allan A. Ryan was com- 
pelled to pay the penalty for his recklessness. There have 
been others in the past and there are still a few to-day not 
unlike young Ryan in their financial exploits. The collapse 
of Ryan may sober some who have needed sobering—one 
is tempted to name names. No great American fortune 
has ever been acquired and retaitied by stock gambling. 

x * * 


You can be very sure of this: The boss will forget to 
promote the employee who continually says “I forgot.” 
x * * 


Had I no faith in a Power Omnipotent, what a coward 
I'd be in this unstable world! With fatth, I fear nothing 
—except the consequences of my own sins. 

i 


Bees don’t whine, they hum while working. And how 
they cooperate! Result, honey. 
x ok * 


Trust wholly to luck and you'll never reach a position 
of trust. 
* 2 2 
Suspect anyone who is suspicious. 
* 22 


Every conceivable kind of association and chamber and 
club, etc., etc., has been brought into being during recent 
years to enable men in the same line of industry to get 
together, talk things over and become well acquainted. 

But how much have these same busi- 


A SUGGESTION ness men done to enable them to be- 


+ come acquainted with the people of 
EXECUTIVES the community where they carry on 


their business? Addressing a large 

gathering of public utility men, I made this suggestion: 
It is not uncommon for huge holding companies to 
control the public utility facilities in several or even many 
different cities. The powers-that-be at headquarters ap- 
point the executive heads of these companies and not 
infrequently transfer a man from one city to another. 
One result is that these managers of utility plants do not 
always feel that they are part and parcel of the com- 
munity where they are located. They are im the com- 
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munity but not of the community. They regard them- 
selves as outsiders. Nor is it unusual for the managers 
of public utility companies, traction, electric light, gas, etc., 
to allow themselves to become sour and isolated by 
criticisms of their companies, with the consequence that 
they hold aloof from all local, civic and communal 
activities. 

Instead of this course, why would it not be wise, from 
every point of view, for public utility as well as other 
business executives, to make it their business to allow the 
local people to become acquainted with them? Why 
wouldn’t it tend to bring about a more friendly attitude if 
these executives threw themselves wholeheartedly into 
the business, communal, and social life of their towns or 
cities? In most places the people simply refer to “The 
electric light company” or “The gas company” or “The 
traction company.” 

In some places, however, heads of such companies have 
been diplomatic enough to become so interwoven into the 
life of their communities that the people do not think of 
the local utility company as a soulless corporation but they 
refer to it as “George Smith’s company” or “Bill Brown’s 
company,” as the case may be. When a disgruntled 
citizen goes to complain over some matter, he is much 
more open to reason when he is met by some official whom 
he has met quite often before either in business or in a 
non-business way. 


My advice to public utility and other business leaders, 


particularly those in towns and smaller cities, is: Get 
acquainted with the people of your community. Give 
them a chance to become acquainted with you. Become 


part of the local social and business life. 


Don’t bang doors in the faces of local newspaper men; 
be frank and friendly with them, even though at first they 
may be unfriendly towards you. Let the people know you 
are human and that there is nothing you are more anxious 
to accomplish than to gain their goodwill by deserving it. 

By following this simple, sensible course, utility and 
other corporations are far more likely to receive a square 
deal from municipal authorities and from the voters when 
election day comes round. 


Two-line 


A long forecast: Lower rents and higher wages. 
<_-* - 


A shorter forecast: Rising 
* 


The danger of bonus legislation now seems not more 
than fifty-fifty. 
. 2 


To investors: Having bought bonds, now consider rail- 
way stocks. 


business in the Fall. 
* 


* * * 


“Strikes Cost Labor $132,000,000 in 1921.” 
worth tt. 


And not 


* * * 


Marks are certain to be revalued. But at what figure 
is uncertain. They're a gamble. 
* * * 

The tariff, like some folks, doesn’t improve on closer 


acquaintance. 
ie + 


Sugar prices will be kept down if we'll all buy simply 
from hand-to-dish. 
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The person who doesn’t conduct his business affairs on 
the highest-grade lines robs himself of the real joy of 
living. This simple truth is burned deeper and deeper into 
my mind as I dig into the lives of both big men and little 

men who practise other methods, 


DON’T TAKE An incident has just occurred ip 
VACATION : ° 

PAY AND our own business which prompts 
NOT RETURN me to make a suggestion to em. 


ployees all over the country. An 
employee who had been with us less than three months was 
given a two-weeks’ vacation with full pay. This em- 
ployee did not return. Not only so, but it was not until 
three days after the expiration of the vacation that we 
were notified that this employee had no intention of com- 
ing back. 

I wonder if workers clearly understand the purpose of 
vacations. : 

Vacations are granted to enable workers to get them- 
selves into better physical and mental condition to grapple 
with the work lying ahead of them. 

Therefore, when a salaried employee who has been with 
a concern only a short time is given a vacation with full 
pay in advance, and does not return, it is the same as 
stealing. It is taking money under false pretenses. No 
employer would willingly engage any person who had 
been guilty of such trickery. Any worker who does 
not intend to come batk should so state before accepting 
vacation money. Then if the employer cares to grant the 
vacation with pay, well and good. There has been no 
deception and no room for ill-feeling. For example, we 
had another responsible employee who had received an 
offer of a bigger position just before vacation time, and 
when he laid the facts before us, we granted him a vaca- 
tion with full pay. 

Every time you try to give the other person the worst 
of it, the one who really gets the worst of it is yourself. 
It isn’t worth it. It doesn’t pay. 

e858 

The best wheat is winter wheat that first lay long over- 

covered by snow and frost. So is tt usually with men. 
: 2:9 


Plan ahead or you'll drop behind. 


Editorials 


Expect a major debt-settlement move by Lloyd George 
shortly. 
'--* « 
Our supply of currency is falling faster than its pur 
chasing power is rising. 
x * x 
As an inventor, Edison leads the world. As a currency 
expert, he misleads the world. 
* * * 


Even (tariff-wise) strong-stomached Senator Lodge 


cannot swallow some of the proposed tariff impositions. 
Impositions is the right word. 
‘-*-2 
Dividend increases are now outnumbering decreases. 
se 
Don’t fear German competition yet awhile. 
* ak * 


More life insurance is being taken out. Good! 
e-2 


It’s a case of either more sensibly managed trade unions 
or more “company unions.” 
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© Underwood & Underwood. 


Freight yard in Weehawken, N. J., one of the largest in the United States 


What Is in Store for America’s 


Railroads 


Every Business Man and Every Investor Should Read This 


NE who essays to. write on the 
() future of the railroad industry 

at the present time (the third 
week in July) does so under a serious 
handicap—the coal mine strike and 
the railroad shop employees’ strike. 

The largest single class of railway 
freight is coal, the tonnage of which 
under normal conditions constitutes 
35 per cent. of the total tonnage 
transported. Since the beginning of 
the coal strike the railways have been 
given opportunity to handle less than 
one-half the normal volume of coal. 
They are the largest consumers of 
coal, and its cost is one of the major 
items in their operating expenses. 
Therefore, on the duration and out- 
come of the coal strike will depend 
not only how long it will be before 
the railways will be given opportunity 
to handle a normal or more than 
normal traffic, but also how much coal 
will cost them in future. 

On the length and result of the 
shop employees’ strike will largely 
depend how long it will be before the 
railways will be physically able to 
handle a normal or more than normal 
tralic, and to a considerable extent 
What the operating expenses incurred 
by ‘hem in handling it will be. 

t the present time all predictions 
regarding both these strikes are futile. 
Chere are only two things affecting 
the railroad business which may be 
said regarding them with certainty. 
One of these is that the effects will 
’ felt in the railroad business for 
months to come. The other is that 


Authoritative Forecast 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


no matter how long their effects are 
felt, they and their consequences will 
be comparatively temporary. They 
will be settled in some way sooner or 
later, and in the long run more 
permanent and fundamental influ- 
ences will determine the course of 
developments in the railroad industry. 

On July 1 there went into effect 
decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board regarding wages and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding rates which will probably 
have more lasting effects on railroad 
expenses and earnings than these 
strikes. The decisions of the Labor 
Board awarded reductioiis of wages 
estimated at $135,000,000 a year. 
The decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission caused re- 
ductions in rates which it was 
estimated would reduce railway earn- 
ings about $225,000,000 a year. A 
question of immediate importance and 
interest is how these changes in wages 
and rates will affect net return. 

In the first five months of 1922 the 
Class 1 roads—which include all 
those earning more than one million 
dollars gross a year—earned a net 
return of $273,000,000. This was at 
the annual rate of 4.36 per cent. on 
the valuation placed upon them by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If 
during these five months both the 
wage and the rate reductions made on 
July 1 had been in effect, and all 
other conditions had. been as they 
were, the net ‘return earned would 


have been only about $228,000,000, 


or at the annual rate of approximately 
3.6 per cent. on the valuation. There 
is no immediate prospect of further 
substantial reductions in railway op- 
erating costs. 

Assuming, therefore, that the 
traffic of the railways should not in 


‘future be relatively any larger than 


it was in the early part of this year, 
it would be impossible to expect Class 
1 railways in future to earn an 

verage annual return of as much as 
4 per cent. 

Fortunately, however, it cannot be 
assumed that the railways will not in 
future, and even in the near future, 
have a traffic relatively larger, and 
even much larger, than they had in 
the early part of this year. But for 
the coal strike they would be moving 
a much larger traffic and earning 
more money than they now are. 
Their business in 1920 was the 
heaviest ever known. In the four 
weeks ended July 1 last, their total 
freight business, excepting coal, was 
over 200,000 carloads more than in 
the same weeks of 1920. In these 
four weeks of 1920 the total number 
of cars loaded with freight was 3,- 
651,000. If there had been as many 
cars of coal shipped in these weeks 
of 1922 as there were in the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 the total cars 
of freight shipped would have been 
3,851,723. 

. The railways probably will be 
offered more coal to transport after 
the coal strike is settled than ever 
before. This seems to mean that they 
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production. 


modities that other industries will be 
able to produce and the amount of busi- 
ness that mercantile and financial concerns 
will be able to do will depend on the amount 
of transportation that can be rendered. If 
transportation is inadequate it will restrict 
In other words, while 


:: THE LONG run, the amount of com- 


dustry. 


undue restriction of the net returns earned | 
by the railroads may temporarily increase | 
the profits in other lines of business at the 
expense of the railways, in the long run this 
policy will indirectly have the same effect 
upon all other kinds of industry and com- 
merce that it has upon the railroad in- 




















will be offered the largest total 
freight business in history and that 
there will be a big increase in their 
total earnings. 

But increased business means, of 
course, increased expenses. How 
much of an increase in total earnings 
must they have to cause their total 
earnings to so far exceed their total 
expenses as to enable them to earn 
the average annual “fair return” 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission set in its decision in the 
Reduced Rates Case at 534 per cent. 
on their valuation? 


Predicts Record-Breaking Business 


As I have already said, on the basis 
of such a traffic as they had in the 
first five months of this year and the 
rates and wages which went into 
effect on July 1, the net return earned 
on their valuation would be only 3.6 
per cent. This would be about $696,- 
000,000 annually. 

To get 534 per cent. on their valua- 
tion they would have to earn a net 
operating income of about $1,105,- 
400,000 annually. 

Here is a gap of about $409,600,000 
a year to be bridged. 

Under such conditions ‘as exist at 
present, to get an increase in net 
return of a given amount will require 
at least twice as great an increase in 
total earnings, because at least one- 
half of the increased earnings will be 
consumed by increased expenses in- 
curred in handling the additional 
business. Therefore, the railways 
must have an increase in traffic that 
will add $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000 a year to their total earnings be- 
fore they can hope, on the basis of 
present operating costs and rates, to 
earn an average annual net return of 
53% per cent. 

It would require an increase of 
around 20 per cent. in all their busi- 
ness, or a substantially greater in- 
crease than this in their freight busi- 
ness alone, to enable them to earn this 
additional amount. 

Is there a large enough increase in 
business in sight to cause such an 
addition to their total earnings? 

Apparently there is. 

Passenger business is still far 
below normal ; but it depends on gen- 
eral business conditions and usually 
follows freight business both in de- 


clining and increasing. There is the 
best reason for believing that with the 
coal strike settled, and the increase 
both in coal traffic and in general 
business activity which would result, 
the railways would be offered a 
record-breaking freight business, 
which would be followed by a corre- 
sponding increase in passenger busi- 
ness. 

This brings up a question of great 
importance. The railroads could 
without much difficulty handle one- 
fourth more passenger business, 
which would increase their earnings 
at once about $275,000,000 a year. 
But how much more freight business 
can they handle? An increase of 18 
per cent. in the number of carloads of 
freight handled by them in the four 
weeks ended on July 1 last, would 
have made the total carloads moved 
equal to the largest number ever 
moved in any equal period in history. 
A resumption of normal coal produc- 
tion and the bumper crops in prospect 
will increase freight business more 
than 18 per cent. Now, only by the 
closest co-operation and the greatest 
efforts were the railways able to move 
the maximum of 1,018,000 cars of 
freight handled in a single week in 
the fall of 1920. There is looming up 
ahead a larger traffic than this. 


Shortage of Freight Cars 


There has been some increase, 
although a small one, in railroad 
facilities since 1920. On the other 
hand, on account of poor earnings 
until recently, and the necessity of 
cutting expenses to the limit, there 
are more locomotives and freight 
cars in bad order now than then, and 
owing to the strike of shop employees 
the amount of equipment in bad order 
has been increasing rapidly since 
July 1 and will continue to increase 
rapidly as long as the strike lasts. 

On the whole, it seems a reasonable 
conclusion that even though the 
course of developments should from 
now on be favorable in every respect, 
the railways would not be able during 
the rest of this year to handle more 
traffic than they did in the latter part 
of 1920, no matter how much of it 
might be offered. The prospect is 


that, even though the coal strike and 
the shop men’s strikes are speedily 
settled, there will be serious conges- 





tions and delays of traffic and much 
freight offered to the railways that 
they will not be able to move. Of 
course, whatever limits the amount of 
traffic that can be handled will limit 
both the total earnings and the net 
earnings that can be made. 

It seems doubtful if during the rest 
of this year the railways can earn a 
net return at the rate of 534 per cent, 
annually, but tf the coal and shop 
men’s strikes should be settled soon, 
they would come very close to it. 


Equipment Orders Unequalled 


Looking farther ahead, the pros- 
pects ‘in the railroad industry seem 
better. The net return earned in the 
year 1921 was very small, and in con- 
sequence the new equipment and 
other facilities provided probably did 
not offset the deterioration of those 
already in existence. While the aver- 
age net return earned in the first half 
of 1922 was at the rate of less than 
41% per cent, per annum, it was much 
larger than that earned in 1921. This 
increase in net return, together with 
the promise of a large business, the 
decline in the general rate of interest, 
and the consequent increase in the 
prices at which securities could be 
sold, caused a large increase in orders 
for new equipment and for additions 
and betterment work. 


In 1921 the number of locomotives 
ordered by the railways of the United 
States was only 239, the number of 
freight cars only 23,346 and the 
number of passenger cars only 246. 
These, on the whole, were the 
smallest orders ever placed in any 
year since records have been com- 
piled. On the other hand, in the first 
six and one-half months of 1922 the 
Railway Age reported orders for 593 
locomotives, 97,647 freight cars and 
1,243 passenger cars. 

Many new projects for increasing 
the capacity of trackage and terminals 
were also reported. Among the 
larger of these and the amounts it 
was estimated they would cost were 
the following: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, second 
track from Yampai to Griffith, Arizona, 


$6,500,000; cut off near Ellinor, Kansas, 
$1,500,000, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, shops at 
Denver, $2,000,000. 

Great Northern, terminal at Tenatche, 
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Wash., at an estimated cost of $1,500,000. 


Illinois Central, third track from 
Matteson to Kankakee, Ill., $2,000,000. 

Michigan Central, bridge across Niagara 
River, 2,000,000. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, classification 
yard at Denison, Tex., $3,000,000. 
“ New York Central, cut off at Castleton, 
N. Y., $20,000,000. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, improvements at 
Pittsburgh, $8,000,000. 

Union Station at St. Paul, Minn., (ex- 
penditures in 1922) $5,000,000. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, second track, 
$1,500,000. 

Union Pacific, freight station and other 
improvements at Denver, $2,000,000. 


In the aggregate the improvement 
and betterment work (not including 
new equipment) already authorized 
and undertaken this year contem- 
plates an expenditure of more than 
$150,000,000, exclusive of the pas- 
senger terminal at Cleveland and the 
Illinois Central terminal at Chicago, 
the construction of which have been 
authorized, and the Union Station at 
Chicago, on which several million dol- 
lars will be spent this year. 

These facts show that the expan- 
sion of railway properties is being 
carried on more rapidly now than 
within recent years. 


Expansion Depends on Earnings 


Of course, this means that as the 
new facilities become available for 
use there will be an increase in the 
amount of traffic that can be handled 
and in the total earnings and net earn- 
ings that can be made. It also illus- 
trates forcibly one point to which 
spokesmen of the railways have 
called attention repeatedly, but which 
has not made as much impression on 
the minds of business men and the 
public as it should have: That the 


A few of the country’s leading railroad executives. 


rapidity and extent of railroad de- 
velopment and expansion depend 
directly and absolutely upon the net 
return earned by the railways. When 
one takes the statistics regarding the 
net return earned in each year of the 
last twenty and sets down with them 
the statistics regarding the amount of 
new equipment and other facilities 
provided, he finds that the equipment 
and other new facilities provided 
always have declined after the net 
return earned has declined, and in- 
creased after it has increased. © 

Of course, there is nothing strange 
about this. I[t is not only natural, but 
for obvious economic reasons inevita- 
ble. The strange thing is that so many 
farmers, business men and _ public 
men should exert their influence to 
reduce the net return of the railroads 
far below the average earned in other 
lines of business, and then in periods 
of heavy traffic blame the railroads 
because they cannot satisfactorily 
handle all the traffic offered. Why 
they do not recognize the plain fact 
that the net return the railways are 
allowed to earn must always in the 
long run determine the amount of 
business they can handle because it 
must always determine the facilities 
they can provide is difficult to under- 
stand. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of a question of vital importance in 
relation to the future expansion of 
the railroads and the amount of busi- 
ness they will be able to handle, not 
merely within the next few months 
but within the next few years. Most 
of the development work recently 
projected and the new equipment 
recently ordered were provided for 
when it was still understood that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
would allow the railways to earn an 


They are (seated), left to right: 
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average annual return of six per cent. 
on their valuation. In the reduced 
rate case the Commission reduced to 
five and three-fourths per cent. the 
average return held by it to be “fair.” 

The experience of the last twenty 
years warrants the prediction that 
within the next five years the railways 
will be offered a freight business 35 


to 40 per cent. larger than the recora= 


breaking business of 1920. 

Estimates of the amount of new 
investment that they should make an- 
nually to enable them to handle such 
an increase in business vary from one 
billion to two billion dollars a year. 
President W. B. Storey of the Santa 
Fe, whose experience as an engineer, 
operating officer and railway execu- 
tive makes him one of the highest 
authorities, has estimated the new in- 
vestment needed at one billion five 
hundred million dollars a year for 
three years. 


Is 534 Per Cent. Adequate? 


Can the railways raise this much 
new capital if allowed to earn an 
average return of only five and three- 
fourths per cent? The answer de- 
pends upon several things. They 
must compete with all the other indus- 
tries for new capital. This competi- 
tion determines the market rates of 
interest and dividends that must be 
paid by each industry in refunding 
old and issuing new capital obliga- 
tions. At the present time it cer- 
tainly seems very doubtful if the 
earnings of an average return of five 
and three-fourths per cent. will enable 
the railways to raise enough new 
capital to provide all the facilities 
they will need. It is absolutely cer- 
tain they will not be able to do so if 
this so-called “fair return” is to be 





© Paul Thompson. 
J. M. Herbert, St. Louis & 


Southwestern; Samuel Rea, Pennsylvania; A. H. Smith, New York Central; T. De Witt Cuyler, president of the 
Association’ of Railway Executives; Alfred P. Thom, counsel of the Association; E. E. Loomis, Lehigh Valley. Stand- 
ing: B. M. Robinson, president American Short Line R. R. Association; F. D. Underwood, Erie; Julius Kruttschnitt, 
Southern Pacific; E. N. Brown, St. Louis & San Francisco; Daniel Willard, Baltimore & Ohio; W. H. Finley, Chicago 


& Northwestern; W. B. Storey, Santa Fe, and W. W. Atterbury, Pennsylvania 
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made a maximum and not an average. 
. They are quite sure to earn less than 
this in bad years, and, therefore, if 
they are to get this return as an aver- 
age they must be allowed to earn 
more in good years. 

If we may judge by past experi- 
ence, however, as soon as they begin 
to earn more than this there will be 
a clamor for reductions of their 
rates in disregard of the fact that 
unless in good years they earn enough 
surplus to offset the shortages of bad 
years they will not be able on the 
average to earn even the very small 
percentage of return that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has held 
“fair.” 

Suppose, however, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and pub- 
lic sentiment should allow them to 
earn in fat and in lean years an aver- 
age of five and three-fourths per cent. 
The result unquestionably would be 
a steady increase in railroad facilities 
which, however, would be made 
mainly by the railways which, owing 
to a fortunate location or especially 
efficient management, are able to earn 
more than the average earned by all. 
The danger would be, not that if this 
rate of return actually were earned 
there would be no expansion of the 
railroads, but that, as has been true 
for the last fifteen years, their expan- 
sion as a whole would not be as great 
in proportion as the expansion of the 
country’s other industries. 

This could mean only one thing. In 
the long run, the amount of commod- 
ities that other industries will be 
able to produce and the amount of 
business that mercantile and financial 
concerns will be able to do will depend 
on the amount of transportation that 
can be rendered. If transportation 
is inadequate it will restrict produc- 
tion. If production is restricted the 
real wages which can be paid and the 
profits that can be made in every 
branch of industry and commerce will 
be: correspondingly restricted. In 
other words, while undue restriction 
of the net returns earned by the rail- 
roads may temporarily increase the 
profits in other lines of business at 
the expense of the railways, in the 
long run this policy will indirectly 
have the same effect upon all other 
kinds of industry and commerce that 
it has upon the railroad industry. 

The writer is forced to believe that 
this is the course that developments 
will take for some years to come. 

At the time that the Transporta- 
tion Act was passed in 1920, it ap- 
peared that business men, the public 
and railway regulating authorities 
had been taught by the experience of 
the previous ten years that irresistible 
economic laws made it impossible to 
restrict the net returns earned by the 
railroads to a much lower level than 
those earned in other branches of 
industry and commerce without doing 
great harm not merely to the railways 


but to every other branch of industry 
and commerce and to every class of 
the people. Experience within the 
last two years, however, strongly 
indicates that previous experience did 
not teach the lesson it was thought 
that it had, and that still more costly 
experience in future will be necessary 
to teach it. 

We have had within the last two 
years the remarkable spectacle of 
business men in all parts of the coun- 
try who were still charging prices 
from 100 to 200 per cent. higher than 
before the war, clamoring for reduc- 
tions in freight rates which on the 
average were only 70 per cent. higher 
than before the war, and charging 
that these rates had struck down the 
country’s prosperity and were pre- 
venting it from reviving. We have 
seen them demanding drastic reduc- 
tions of rates regardless of the fact 
that they would have bankrupted the 
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entire railroad system of the country 
and made it not only difficult but 
absolutely impossible for the railways 
to get ready to handle the largely 
increased traffic which every man 
with the least intelligence should 
have known would come as soon as 
general business revived, and which 
would now be congesting railroads 
throughout the country except for the 
coal strike. ; 
Farmers, business men and _ poli- 
ticians have persistently refused to 
recognize the plain fact that the para- 
mount railroad problem of the coun- 
try is not that of rates but that of 
making it possible to provide enough 
transportation for the country’s com- 
merce. Until they do recognize and 
act accordingly the facilities of the 
railways may be increased even more 
than they are now being increased, 
but they will not be increased enough 
to meet the country’s requirements. 











Ten Commandments 
of Selling 
By Dr. Frank Crane 
I. Be agreeable. If your voice is 
disagreeable and your speech indis- 
tinct, see a specialist. Don’t get mad! 
II. Know your goods. And when 


you tell me anything, talk plainly. . 


Most salesmen lack imagination. 
They cannot conceive the extent of 
my ignorance. 

Ill. Don’t argue. When you argue 


with a man, you are trying to push 
him. He may be weak and pretend to 


be convinced. Overnight he will 
change. 

IV. Make ¢ plain. Get a grasp on 
the fellow you are talking with. An- 
swer his questions without looking at 
your books, charts, or tables. 

V. Tell the truth. By the law of 
averages, honesty gives the greatest 
profits. If you are working for a 
concern where you cannot tell the 
truth, quit and go elsewhere. 

VI. Be dependable. If you tell a 
man you are going to do a thing, do 
it if it costs a leg. 

VII. Remember names ant faces. 
Don’t call me Green when my name 
is Crane. I am sensitive about my 
name. 

VIII. Down’t be egotistical. I am. 
You must not be, Don’t show off. 
You came to sell me something, not 
to make a good impression. Mag- 
nify my ego, not yours. 

IX. Think success. Radiate pros- 
perity. Do not mention calamities, 
dirges, funerals. Be a Pollyanna. 

X. Be human. If the company 
merely wanted to disseminate infor- 
mation they would use a catalog not 
you.—Bindery Talk. 

*x* * * 

The man who says if you want a 
thing done, do it yourself, is usually 
working for the man who says get 
someone who knows how to do it.— 
Vision. 


The Will to Save 


Often I hear the question, how 
should the young man of to-day con- 
serve his earnings in the face of mul- 
tiplied temptations to dissipate them? 
I know of no royal road; if I did, I 
should hesitate before advising a 
young man to take it. There are 
various devices calculated to make 
saving simpler, but the principal ele- 
ment of the savings habit is not 
mechanical but spiritual. There must 
first be the will to save—not merely 
a pious hope that something may be 
left when expenses have been met. 
The way to contract the habit is to 
deduct your savings and then begin 
spending the rest. If you wait until 
you have bought what you want, your 
scale of spending is likely to be just 
enough larger to have absorbed what 
you might have saved. Savings must 
not be made contingent upon what re- 
mains from tobacco, confections, 
theatres and ball games. There may 
be appropriations made for these, but 
before they are considered the sav- 
ings budget should be an accom- 
plished fact—F. H. Goff, president, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

x, *. 4 

“The entire strength of the. nation 
may be used to enforce in any part 
of the land the full and free exercise 
of all national powers and the security 
of all rights intrusted by the constitu- 
tion to its care. The strong arm of 
the national government may be put 
forth to brush away all obstructions 
to the freedom of interstate commerce 
or the transportation of the mails. 
If the emergency arises, the army of 
the nation, and all its militia, are at 
the service of the nation, to compel 
obedience to its laws.”—-From a 
U. S. Supreme Court decision. 

a 

Socialism will only be possible when 
we are all perfect, and then it will 
not be needed.—Dean Inge. 
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How He Brought the “Blazed 
Trail” to the Boulevard 





Ezra Fitch, a Tired Young Lawyer on a Hunting Trip, Dreamed 
a Dream of Sportsmen’s Paradise—and Made It Come True 


to feel the crisp pine needles 

crackle under your feet, to lie 
on a bed of soft balsam and listen to 
the first notes of an early morning 
wood chorus while you watch the sun 
come up out of a great pool of black 
water, you will understand why it was 
that about twenty years ago a young 
lawyer suddenly got tired of his job 
and took to the woods. You will un- 
derstand, too, why it was that the 
yellow leather on his books 
jooked bleary when he tried to 
study, and all he could think 
of was smudgy camp fires, the 
swift rush of mountain brooks, 
and the shining backs of trout 
as they were whipped out of 
water that foamed as it hit the 
big stones. 

July had been blistering hot 
in town. Not a case in the 
world seemed interesting 
enough to dig into. Nothing 
had a pull except the thought 
of great, deep, quiet woods 
and the acrid smell of low- 
hung wood smoke that filtered 
thinly between the branches of 
the pines. Bacon, toasted over 
live wood embers ; the smell of 
coffee in the crisp air of the 
early morning ; the dog tent in 
the clearing; the kit on his 
back and an unexplored day 
ahead. The lure had him fast. 

He wasn’t exactly a novice, 
but he did have trouble lining 
up his trip and getting 
equipment. All the railway 
guides told the same story, 
showed the same pictures. 
l'rips look much alike in black 
and white, and good guides can’t be 
picked by their names. Up in the 
north woods he found he had gone 
wrong on fishing tackle, could have 
left half of his luggage behind, and 
was minus some of the things he 
needed the most. 

The guide he finally secured 
would not have made much of a dent 
on Broadway, but he knew the woods. 
Up in the wilds of Canada he was as 
much at home as a bus on the Avenue. 
Fe understood camp kits “from A to 
izzard” and he taught the young law- 
yer how to bank the fire so as to get 
the heat without inhaling the smoke ; 
showed him that a bed of spruce 


I F you are touched with a longing 


By O. D. Foster 


boughs gave better insulation from 
the cold than one of balsam, an im- 
portant matter after a long day in 
the swamp, hunting moose; and ex- 
plained to him why the things he 
had brought with him were less suit- 
able for that part of the country than 
others might have been. 

When Ezra Fitch came back he had 
a new outlook. The law looked to 
him like a pretty cold proposition. 
Brick walls and gas logs were neces- 


sa 


EZRA H. FITCH 
President, Abercrombie & Fitch 


sities which had to be endured for a 
space perhaps; but offices, the noisy 
city streets, and the daily grind were 
just a means to an end. What he 
saw in his dreams was a great build- 
ing given over to the things that de- 
light a sportsman’s heart. A _ log 
cabin, made of rough split timber, 
with the bark still clinging to the logs, 
a huge open fireplace where the wood 
crackled while plans were discussed 
and the trip staged; a pool, where 
the amateur fisherman might learn to 
cast or the expert could try out a 
new rod. 

Fifteen years later his dreams came 
true in a great twelve-story building ; 





and there is a log cabin and a casting 
pool on the roof to bring delight to 
the men who love to tote a gun, 
a rod, and a duffle bag, and there is 
also a shooting gallery in the base- 
ment, a fascinating library and an in- 
formation bureau in the lounge, and 
a golf school for the man who loves 
to handle a golf club. 

But he didn’t begin so big as al 
that. 

First of all came a little place down 
on South street, where he car- 
ried a few tents, some simple 
camp equipment, and a few 
rough sports clothes. Next 
there was a loft at 314 Broad- 
way which gave him an oppor- 
tunity to carry out some of his 
advanced ideas. It looked 
pretty small to the ambitious 
young sportsman, but it took 
a mighty large slice out of his 
reserve to stock it up. He did 
it carefully, with a great deal 
of thought. 

There were plenty of peo- 
ple carrying most of the things 
he did, so he had to do things 
in a different way. First of 
all, he wanted “atmosphere.” 
He intended that people should 
have the feel of the out-of- 
doors whenever they came into 
his store. He also meant to 
give them what he had found 
it so difficult to secure—a 
knowledge of where to go, 
what to buy, and, finally, how 
to use the equipment he was 
offering them. 

Even in those days, when 
the word “atmosphere” was set 
apart for long-haired geniuses 
and literary aspirants, young Fitch 
had the good business sense to know 
that a gun has a different look when 
it rests in the hollow of the arm of 
a salesman who knows how to use it, 
and that a camp kit and a sleeping 
bag look a great deal better when 
they are spread out under a can- 
vas tent than they do on the most 
perfect piece of mahogany that ever 
covered a counter. So he picked for 
his salesmen men who knew the 
woods. He removed all the count- 
ers and gave the space over to prop- 
erly set up tents, and staged an 
excellent imitation of a campfire in 
one corner, where were gathered 
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everything from a nested cooking kit 
to a reflector oven. 

The idea went over. In fact, 
it went so fast that he outgrew his 
quarters in three years and moved 
into larger space on Reade street. 
Business was so good he ventured on 
taking the whole building. He laid 
in a more complete stock of sports- 
men’s clothing, began to spread out 
into regular departments, and round- 
ed up more kinds of sporting equip- 
ment. He added fishing tackle, a 
more complete line of guns, a shoe 
department and golf outfits. 

A little nervous at first about 
taking a ten years’ lease on such a 
large building, he was surprised to 
find out how his business grew. On 
his trips all over the country in search 
of better equipment and to familiar- 
ize himself with all the different 
sports, he picked up men who were 
steeped in the lore of the woods, who 
knew skiing to the last jump, who 
could cast a fly that would lure the 
wariest trout, and who were rich in 
the traditions of their particular 
game. 

Men dropped in at noon to talk 
over prospective trips, or slipped 
away from the office early to look 
over equipment. They were always 
welcome and information was freely 
given. A small lounge was added 
where they could meet guides and 
plan their trips within easy reach 
of equipment. 

In four years he had outgrown his 
quarters and had to seek another 
lease. 

About this time—1910—women 
began to learn that they were not too 
frail to cast a line or ford a trout 
stream. Palm Beach had become a 
magic city and sports clothes were 
an important part of every woman’s 
wardrobe. But, since Reade street 
was not a convenient place for wo- 
men shoppers, Mr. Fitch saw that he 
was losing a large share of possible 
trade; so his next move was to 36th 
Street, just off Fifth avenue, and 
this time he took a fifteen-year lease. 
Five years later he moved into his 
own building, where the contents of 
the twelve floors appeal to every 
hobby which could obsess a tired busi- 
ness man or any of his relations. 

From all over the country people 
gather at this store to equip them- 
selves for all manner of trips. Walk- 
ing through the aisles you hear 
names that are well known on two 
continents. On one floor, a pub- 
lisher who dictates policies from coast 
to coast is buying steamer rugs while 
his wife tries on a sports coat a few 
feet away. On the floor above, a 
famous naturalist is methodically 
selecting equipment for a South 
American trip under the expert 
guidance of a South American who 
has been on many an exploring ex- 
pedition. In the log cabin on the 
roof, two seasoned sportsmen and a 
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Roof of Abercrombie & Fitch Building, New York, showing different kinds 

of tents set up for inspection. In every department there is at least one man 

who is a distinct authority in his line, and every salesman is thoroughly 

familiar with the practical use of the articles in his department. This view 
is from the open door of the log cabin 


grizzled guide blend the smoke of 
their pipes with that of the smoul- 
dering log fire as they bend over a 
pile of time tables and charts on the 
low stand. A _ well-filled humidor 
and packages of cigarettes are on 
the table, and maps of all countries 
are in ready reach. Just outside, 
twelve stories above the hurrying 
crowds, a man lazily flicks his line 
across the little artificial lake, while 
an alert young salesman posts him 
on some of the fine points of the 
game. 

A few floors below, in a great 
bare office which looks like the liv- 
ing room of a shooting lodge, Mr. 
Fitch is examining some wicked look- 
ing skiis from St. Moritz. He is 
just back from one of his long trips 
to the famous resorts of out-of-door 
sportsmen. When he is at home he 
lives in a bungalow on top of one 
of the sky scrapers overlooking Cen- 
tral Park, where he can sleep in the 
open. 

“I went into this thing through 
sheer love of out-of-door sports,” 
said Mr. Fitch. “That and the fact 
that I could not get the sport equip- 
ment I wanted. I could not get either 
suitable tents, clothing, or footwear. 
White men cannot follow the example 
of the nomad races when it comes 
to clothing. It is all very well for 
an Indian to walk all day in 
moccasins, but it does not do for the 
man who is used to a heavy shoe. 
He would quickly flatten his arches 
and the soles of his feet would be 
in bad condition. The shoe packs 
in existence when we started business 
were crudely made and of little sup- 
port to the feet. We have given 


such study to sporting footwear alone 
that we actually carry 600 varieties 
of shoes. They are suited to every 
use. In fact one of our most regular 
patrons is a little sportsman butcher 
over on Second Avenue. 

“Big game hunting is one of the 
most invigorating of sports,” went 
on Mr. Fitch, “but it is the life, not 
the killing, that makes the appeal. 
The grandeur of those vast solitudes, 
the life in the open, the fact that 
you are entirely dependent on your 
own initiative—those are the things 
that rouse the primitive instinct in 
man and teach him lessons. The 
genuine sportsman kills only for 
food and does not slaughter after that 
need is satisfied. 

“T think the most important fac- 





A casting pool is provided for the 
use of sportsmen who wish to test 
out their fishing equipment 
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Interior view of the log cabin, which offers a meeting-place for guides and 
sportsmen who wish to select equipment, plan routes, chart trips, and study 


the catalogs. 


In this cabin guides from all parts of the country meet with 
sportsmen to discuss and plan their trips. 


This cabin also is on the roof 


of the building 


tor in the spirit of our organization 
is that our selling force is made up 
of sportsmen. Most of our men are 
not specialists so much from the 
standpoint of selling as they are ex- 
perts in the use of the articles they 
are handling. In every department 
there is at least one man who is 
a distinct authority in his line, and 
every salesman is thoroughly familiar 
with the practical use of the articles 
in his department. 

“Tn instructing the members of our 
selling force, we teach them the im- 
portance of selling a man the equp- 
ment which is exactly suited to the 
purpose for which it ts to be used. 

For instance, if a man is going 
to fish in salt water we find out the 
location, and, if he wants to know, 


No need to call “fore” in this golf 
school, where heavy netting breaks 
the force of the swiftest drive 


we tell him just what fish are run- 
ning in those waters. He is then 
sold the proper fishing tackle for 
that kind of fish, and, if he needs any 
further information or if there are 
any new wrinkles in that sort of fish- 
ing, we consider it our business to 
pass the news on to him. 

“But our men are instructed to be 
very tactful about volunteering in- 
formation, or asking questions, as 
many of our customers are famous 
sportsmen and we do not wish to ap- 
pear to offer unsolicited advice. 

“If a man asks for a certain kind 
of rifle, we give it to him and let him 
take the lead in asking for informa- 
tion; but if he asks for a rifle to kill 
moose, for instance, salesmen are in- 
structed to show him the different 
rifles adapted to that purpose and 
then to offer such explanations as 
would seem acceptable under the cir- 
cumstances. Selling to such an ex- 
pert trade must be conducted with an 
unusual amount of tact. 

“Although England is the home of 
sports, it is remarkable how America 
is forging ahead in sporting equip- 
ment. Over at St. Moritz this winter 
I found that much of the best equip- 
ment came from America. We are 
coming to the front rapidly in all 
matters connected with out-of-door 
sports. In the northern states we 
already have some wonderful skiing 
contests and we are going in for many 
sports which have only recently be- 
come familiar to us. 

“One of the most interesting parts 
of our work is the equipping of the 
big exploring expeditions, as each one 
is outfitted from an entirely different 
standpoint. 
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“Some of the most interesting ex- 
peditions we ever equipped were those 
of Roosevelt, Peary, Shackleton, and 
Cook and Bradley. The Roosevelt 
trips always aroused a popular de- 
monstration, and I well remember 
that we were almost swept off of our 
feet by newspaper men who tried to 
reach Col. Roosevelt on his last ex- 
pedition while we were delivering the 
supplies down at the dock. 

“The greatest big jump in our busi- 
ness came with the introduction of 
better looking sport apparel for men, 
and with the rapid increase in the 
popularity of sport clothes for women. 
Until about ten years ago, women 
paid comparatively little attention to 
sports clothing. The war gave out- 
of-door living and recreational activi- 
ties a wonderful impetus. It means 
a new era in physical development, 
for you can’t take a man out of the 
open and coop him up in town again 
for very long.” 

The rapid, but steady and con- 
sistent growth of Abercrombie & 
Fitch has been built up on service ex- 
pertly fitted to the needs of the buyer. 
It is the application of the age-old 
precept of advertising men—‘“teach 
them how to use the product.” 

The old-fashioned idea of selling a 
man anything he may want to buy 
has no place in the modern plan of 
constructive selling. Mr. Fitch be- 
lieves in making what he calls his 
“Trading Post” a real help to the man 
or woman who loves the open. 

Even the Abercrombie & Fitch 
catalog has a mission of service, as 
well as salesmanship. It is full of 
woodcraft, of precautions, of hints 
for the unwary camper, and of help- 
ful suggestions valuable in pitching 
or breaking camp. It is really a little 
handbook that goes everywhere with 
the sportsman, visualizing all his 
needs and giving him authoritative in- 
formation on his favorite hobby. 

The “Trading Post,” situated in 
the busiest part of New York City 
brings the blazed trail close to the 
boulevard. Subtle indeed is the at- 
mosphere which carries you straight 
from a dusty street into the cool quiet 
of timbered space. 

Visitor or customer—it makes little 
difference—when you have looked 
your fill at the wonderful display 
through all the eleven floors, take the 
elevator to the roof and smoke for a 
while in the big log cabin, where you 
will forget that you are not in the 
heart of the northern woods. 


If I am able to make any success 
at all, it is absolutely the result of 
trying to be a team man. I don’t 
believe any man on earth can do 
anything alone, and from the time I 
passed a valve on a locomotive up to 
the present minute, anything I have 
ever accomplished has been as a re- 
sult of other people helping me.— 
Matthew C. Brush. 








Are We Entering Period of 
Price Stability? 





Why Historical Post- War Price Movements Are Not Reliable 
Guide Now— Some Factors Tending to Sustain Prices 


PROLONGED period of 
A falling prices having been pro- 

phesied by the statistical ex- 
perts of several leading financial 
institutions, it takes some courage to 
predict that a period of firm prices 
around present levels lies ahead for 
the United States. 

Some of the prophets of a long de- 
cline have fortified their faith with 
the historic precedents of other wars 
—referring particularly, in the United 
States, to the War of 1812 and 


By John Oakwood 


els, with rising tendencies in some 
lines. 

A mere review of the facts in the 
three great price epochs in America 
—that is, that which followed the 
War of 1812, that which followed the 
Civil War, and that now following 
the Great War—reveals readily how 
different the last case is from the two 
former, which were remarkably simi- 
lar to each other. 

Prices rose from 1812 to 1814 


period is that, in the former, the infla- 
tion of prices was in terms of incon- 
vertible paper money; whereas the 
high prices of the World War in the 
United States have been the more 
substantial gold prices. 

Again, although the United States 
came out of the War of 1812 with a 
heavy burden of debt, by 1836 it had 
extinguished the national debt out of 
the proceeds of customs’ duties and 
the sale of public lands, thus elim- 

inating an element of credit 








the Civil War, both of which 
seem to present certain anal- 
ogies. 


In the case of the recent I 


Great War, prices reached in 
1920 an Alpine peak two years 
after its close, just as they did 
in 1814, two years after the 
War of 1812. Also in 1864, 
while the Civil War was still 
going on, a second great high 
point was reached. In all three 
cases, there was a subsequent 
declivitous drop.. It remains 
to be seen whether that char- 
acteristic drop will be fol- 
lowed, as it was in the two 
older cases, by a long decline. 

It does not take so much 
courage, however, to point out 
that, despite the conclusions of 
the bank experts, post-war 








Thinking Without Props 


F ECONOMISTS did not have 
the props to thought supplied 
by the historic precedents of the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War, 
what would they predict for the 
price trend of the next several 
years. It is doubtful if they would 
so unanimously foresee a long- 
drawn-out decline. 
John Oakwood thinks with the 
facts as they are, and points out 
some things that will tend to keep 
commodity prices firm. His con- 
clusions are of vital interest to all 


business men. 


In this article 


inflation and a source of taxa- 

‘ tion which would have tended 
to sustain prices. On the 
other hand, while the United 
States emerged from the Great 
War similarly with a great 
burden of debt, there will not 
be proceeds of land sales and 
customs’ duties at all adequate 
to extinguish it at anything 
like the rate of the previous in- 
stances ; so that credit inflation 
and taxes will continue in the 
present case as a factor to sup- 
port prices. 

In the former instance, fur- 
thermore, there was subse- 
quent to the war a very rapid 
development and expansion in 
the exploitation of the nation’s 
natural resources with no tre- 
mendous world shortages to 











conditions to-day are entirely 


draw off excess production. 





dissimilar from post-war con- 
ditions following 1812 and 1865, and 
that controlling factors'to-day are apt 
to make the course of prices very dif- 
ferent from that in those previous 
periods, which are more in the nature 
of guides as to what not to expect than 
as to what now lies ahead. 

This statement is not predicated 
upon the current advance in prices, 
which may well be but a minor fluc- 
tuation in a large swing whose main 
trend is downward. The statement 
is predicated rather on the more sub- 
stantial evidence of underlying con- 
ditions that sharply differentiate the 
present from previous analogous 
periods. ; 

These contrasting conditions justify 
the hypothesis that, rather than facing 
a continued and prolonged recession 
of prices to pre-war levels or lower, 
the United States is facing a period 
~ of price stability at about present lev- 


about 46 per cent. By 1816 they re- 
traced their way to below the pre- 
war level, and then continued in gen- 
eral an abrupt downward course that 
became less precipitous after 1820. 
From then, until 1849, during which 
period there were two minor upward 
movements, the general course was 
slowly downward. By 1849 prices 
were only 32 per cent. of the 1814 
peak, and they were 47 per cent. be- 
low the 1812 pre-war level. The 
course of prices sketched above is 
shown tabularly as follows, using the 
1811 price level as the base: 


er ee 73 
Ser  . sere 61 
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Among the outstanding differences 


in basic conditions between the post- 
1812 period and the present post-war 


The productivity of the United 
States during the Great War was ex- 
panded with unprecedented rapidity, 
and still the needs of the rest of the 
world for raw and manufactured ma- 
terials for rehabilitation remain un- 
satisfied and Europe’s own output is 
badly impaired. In other words, it is 
not likely that the productivity of the 
United States is, or will be, over-ex- 
panded in the present case relative to 
potential or even effective world de- 
mands, to overload the home markets, 
now that the over-supplies of the 
recent business depression have been 
absorbed. 

Again, during the period of price 
decline succeeding the War of 1812, 
the flow of capital was into the United 
States, which became more and more 
a debtor country. The pressure on 
the capital market was relieved by 
these foreign supplies so that devel- 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Chain Stores Revolutionizing 
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Retail Distribution 


Phenomenal Growth Due to Ability to Undersell Independent 
Retailers and Adoption of New Selling Methods 


This is the first of three articles on 
the Chain. Store. that Mr. Price has 
written for “Forbes.” The second 
article will deal with Chain Store 
securities as an investment and the 
third will discuss the value of the 
Chain Store in helping to solve the 
economic problem created by the 
steady growth of our large cities. 


tory it is easy to see the 

gradual change from day 
to day, and year to year, ina 
people’s way of living. It is 
more difficult to recognize an 
evolution that takes place be- 
fore one’s eyes. There is in- 
deed a common tendency to 
associate evolution only with 
the past. 

Few realize, for instance, 
the great transformation in 
progress in our system of re- 
tail merchandising. Yet, al- 
most in the span of one busi- 
ness man’s lifetime, has been 
born an idea which is revolu- 
tionizing methods of retail 
distribution. I refer to the 
chain store. 

Fifty years ago the chain 
store, like Plato’s Idea, was 
suspended somewhere in the 
hyperion, unknown. To-day 
there are so many chains of 
so many different sizes and 
kinds, that the number of them 
has been estimated from 250 
to 5,000, depending largely up- 
on the number of associated 
stores required to fulfill the 
cefinition of a chain. 

The reason for this sudden rise and 
flourishing success is not obscure. 
Our social organization, becoming 
constantly more complex, is ever de- 
veloping new problems and needs. 
Any man, or any organization, that 
can devise a plan for satisfying one 
of these needs, will receive instant 
recognition and acclaim. One of the 
crying demands of our present indus- 
trial life has been cheaper methods of 
distribution. Through modern use of 
machinery, costs of manufacturing 
have been constantly undergoing a 
relative reduction; yet the cost of the 
finished product to the public has been 
constantly and disproportionately on 


I: the perspective of his- 


known authority 


By Theodore H. Price 


the increase. Wasteful and inefficient 
distribution has been responsible for a 
large part of this increase. New 
methods were needed, and the chain 
stores rose to satisfy the demand. 
Retail chains, as they exist to-day, 
may be divided into several classes 
or groups. There is the group, like 
the Douglas shoe stores, which exist 
principally as distributing branches 
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for the factory that stands behind 
them; the factory was the original 
creation, and the stores are its off- 
spring. There is a second group, 
represented primarily by several gro- 
cery chains, where the retail store was 
the original idea and factories have 
slowly grown up behind the retail 
group in the process of eliminating 
the jobber. The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Stores, marketing not 
only tea but groceries of all kinds; 
the Childs restaurants, which run their 
own farms; the Kroger groceries and 
bakeries in the middle west; several 
minor candy chains—these are all 
typical examples of the second group. 


There is a third group, represented 
largely by the five- and _ ten-cent 
store chains, which do not as a rule 
attempt to manufacture the products 
they sell, but try, nevertheless, to 
eliminate the jobber by buying direct 
in large lots from independent fac- 
tories, often contracting for the whole 
output of several establishments. 

Methods of management also differ 
among the chains in important 
details. There is one class, 
typified by the Rexall Drug 
Stores, where each store is 
managed by the individual 
owner, and the chain is prac- 
tically a group of co-operative 
stores. There is the chain, 
such as the J. C. Penny 
department stores, where each 
manager is a salaried man; but 
his excess commissions are re- 
invested for him in new stores 
opened up by the system, so 
that he becomes in reality part 
owner of the group and is 
paid dividends from the new 
capital he has created. There 
is the third class, the largest, 
where the manager of the in- 
dividual store is little more 
than a head clerk, and all im- 
portant business is directed 
by the brains of the central 
organization. 

Whatever the various meth- 
ods of obtaining merchandise 
at wholesale, and of organiza- 
tion and management, the vital 
characteristics of these groups 
are essentially the same. They 
may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

They all aim, in some way or other, 
to eliminate the middleman’s profit 
from the final retail price. 

With few exceptions they sell mer- 
chandise for cash only. 

Therefore, they do not add to the 
retail price of their merchandise the 
cost of bad debts. 

Selling for cash, they always buy 
for cash. Therefore, they can take 
advantage, not only of the largest 
discounts, amounting sometimes to as 
much as 10 or 15 per cent., but also 
of tonditions which force. merchan- 
dise on the market at advantageous 
prices. Group organization gives them 
standardized and sustained purchas- 
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ing power, a scientific knowledge of 
markets and local conditions, and the 
ability to make large purchases of one 
style of article. 

They have standardized and scienti- 
fic management, by which they secure 
more frequent turnovers of stock than 
do most individually owned stores. 
If any stock is slow moving, it can 
be shifted to another store in a dif- 
ferent locality. The amount of over- 
head expense, the percentage of 
mark-up, the amount of stock on hand 
—all this is a matter of mathematical 
calculations, instead of a case of ama- 
teur figuring or mere “happen so,” 
as with many single small stores. 

Expert supervision is constantly 
supplied from the central organiza- 
tion as to every detail of store policy, 
managers in some instances even be- 
ing provided with standard patterns 
for merchandise and window displays. 
Every effort is made to render the 
system fool-proof. 


The A B C of Business 


If all of this were to be summed 
up in one sentence, it might be said 
that the chain stores can sell more 
cheaply, first, because they buy in 
large quantities for cash, and second, 
because they strive for the most rapid 
turnover that is consistent with the 
maintenance of an adequate stock. 

Frequent turnovers of stock are ac- 
cepted as the A B C of the business 
primer, and yet it is safe to say that 
thousands of small merchants hardly 
know what the term means. Nor do 
they seem to understand that a three 
per cent. profit on each sale can be 
made to equal a thirty per cent. profit 
on capital invested, if stock on hand 
is moved and replenished ten times a 
year. For some chain stores, such as 
dry goods stores, ten yearly turnovers 
might be high. For others, cigar 
stores, for instance, it is a modest es- 
timate. The whole secret is to keep 
stock moving. “The ideal,” said one 
chain store man, “would not be to 
have a stock in a warehouse—but to 
have goods on the way to the store 
from the factory constantly, and put 
them on the counter the moment they 
arrive. This is an ideal program that 
we can’t quite achieve, but we try to 
approach it.” 

It is by such methods as this that 
the chain store can undersell the av- 
erage independent retailer 10 to 20 
per cent. 

It is estimated that the average cost 
of selling in a chain of 100 stores runs 
from 12.5 to 14 per cent. Warehouse 
and executive costs make up about 
3.8 per cent. of this; the rest is fig- 
ured into the costs of administration 
of the various stores, which vary ac- 
cording to size and location; so that 
the unit store cost varies from 9 to 
15 per cent. It is impossible, too, on 
available data, to strike an exact av- 
erage among the various chains. Let 





us take the maximum, and. figure that 
it is 15 per cent. 

The net profits of the various 
chains generally average, per sale, a 
shade under 3 per cent. Add this to 
the cost of doing business, and we ar- 
rive at the maximum estimate of 18 
per cent. gross profit on each sale 
made by the chain store. 

It is more difficult to arrive at the 
average gross profit of individual re- 
tailers, for the reason that it varies 
widely. The investigations of the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University 
would indicate that the average grocer 
makes a gross profit equal to 21 per 
cent. of the selling price; this is in 
addition to the profit of the jobber. 
The average gross profit on most re- 
tail merchandise runs much higher. 

In New York, for instance, where 
competition is very keen, the average 
department store figures a “mark up” 
equal to 33 1/3 per cent. of the selling 
price or 50 per cent. of the cost price, 
to cover a moderate profit, plus over- 
head expenses, including interest, in- 
surance, rent, clerk hire, bad debts, 
losses on unsold goods that have gone 
out of fashion, and the cost of deliv- 
ery at the homes of buyers—which 
latter item I have been informed now 


runs about ten cents a package, on 


packages for which an average of 
perhaps about $1.50 is paid by the 
purchaser. On staple goods which are 
always in fairly constant demand the 
mark up may be a little less, but on 
seasonal articles or novelties it is 
often far greater. 

In addition to the retailer’s profit 
the consumer must, of course, pay the 
jobber’s profit or commission, which 
will average probably 12% per cent. 
on the manufacturer’s price. 


How the Consumer Profits 


Where goods are bought through 
jobbers this profit is, of course, passed 
along, but we may omit it in making 
our comparisons because many large 
stores that are not operated on the 
chain system deal directly with the 
manufacturers, and not a few chain 
stores buy at least a part of their 
stock from jobbers. 

But even disregarding the jobber’s 
profit, it is still probably true as a 
generalization that the article which 
costs $1.00 at wholesale is sold by the 
chain store at a maximum $1.21, as 
against a minimum $1.50 charged for 
it by the independent dealers. There- 
fore the consumer saves an average 
of 191/3 per cent. on every $1.50 
spent at the chain stores. 

In 1920, the latest year for which 
the figures are available, there were 
over five million incomes in -the 
United States between $1,000 and $3,- 
000. Let us estimate that the average 
income in this group would approx- 
imate $2,000. Out of such an in- 
come, around 51 per cent., or roughly 
$1,020, would normally be spent for 
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food and clothing, staples in which 
chain stores specialize. If the equiva- 
lent of $1,020 in food and clothing at 
the independent retail stores were 
bought, instead, at chain stores by 
these five million people, the 19 1/3 
per cent. saving to them would 
roughly approximate almost $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

The figures are presented in this 
way simply to make it clear what the 
chain stores are accomplishing in re- 
ducing the costs of retail distribution 
to the consumer. It is the price ap- 
peal to the consumer, of course, that 
is directly responsible for the success 
of the chain stores, 


Products Standardized 


A canny recognition of human 
psychology is also a factor in their 
success. It is more than a price ap- 
peal, for instance, that draws people 
day after day to the chain restaurant, 
to the same standardized menus, to 
the same standardized meals. It is 
not the price; it is not that they are 
especially fond of the cooking or the 
environment or the service. It is 
merely that, after a person goes once 
to such a restaurant, he can return 
again and again feeling certain of 
what he will get. And habit will car- 
ry him to the safe and certain, rather 
than into the unknown, which may 
either be better or worse. At first 
thought this may seem a trivial con- 
sideration, but it is one of the main 
reasons for the success of the Childs 
and Thompson chains. They are 
always the same, offering the same 
sort of beans in San Francisco as in 
Dallas, the same sort of pie in St. 
Louis as in New York. They appeal 
strongly to the human dislike of 
strangeness, the proneness to habit, 
the love of certitude. 

People like to go into places that 
“look the same.” There is no group 
of chain stores but has a distinctive 
entrance, is painted a distinctive color, 
is furnished with the same equipment 
on the inside. Piggly Wiggly, for 
instance, in opening a new store, 
stipulates that every brand of canned 
goods, every staple, every single 
item for sale, must be in exactly the 
same position on the same shelves as 
in every other Piggly Wiggly store 
in the country. This type of arrange- 
ment, equipment, and color standard- 
ization has been called good advertis- 
ing, inasmuch as a ten-cent store or a 
United Cigar store can be recognized 
a block away. But it is more than 
good advertising; it is good psychol- 
ogy 

The psychological element plays a 
greater part in the success of the chain 
store movement than is commonly 
realized. The next article will discuss 
what an important factor it is, not 
only in directing the management of 
chain stores, but also in providing the 
dividends paid on the capital invested 
in them. 
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Keeping Your Salesmen Up to 
Scratch All the lime 


revolt at being left alone by their 

home office. One entire session 
of a sales convention, held a few years 
ago, was stampeded by the salesmen, 
most of whom had been in the com- 
pany’s employ for years, demanding 
that they be kept in closer touch with 
what was going on. 

A traveling salesman is subjected 
to wear very much as is an abrasive 
wheel. The wheel cuts into the sub- 
stance that is held against it. It is 
harder than the substance cut, but, 
despite that fact, it is subject 


G sett ate sometimes rise in a 


By Ralph Barstow 


“out of a slump” five years later! 

One trouble is that sales managers 
have not thought of themselves and 
their jobs, in the past, in quite the 
light that modern experience is re- 
vealing these things. Once upon a 
time, a sales manager had to be a 
mighty good salesman himself, a 
pretty good judge of human nature 
and a good fellow. He ought, still, 
to be all those things; but, to-day, he’s 
got to be a market analyst, an edu- 
cator, an advertising man, and a pub- 
lic speaker. And yet salaries haven’t 


many are the product of research? 
Think what Seldon’s discovery of 
the application of gasoline did to the 
automotive field! Foremost among 
those industrial corporations that have 
careful research staffs, forever seek- 
ing new applications and ramifica- 
tions of the field, are General Elec- 
tric, Western Electric, and Westing- 
house Electric, the du Pont proper- 
ties, and, in another field, National 
Cash Register and the Todd Pro- 
tectograph Co. 
Certain discoveries are purely of 
manufacturing value. A great 








to wear. Small particles are 
constantly flying off the wheel, 
and it needs to be “dressed” in 
order to continue to do its 
work efficiently. 

The salesman, by virtue of 
his more complete and super- 
ior knowledge of his line, con- 
forms to the abrasive wheel 
and, in that sense, is harder 
than the substance he is re- 
quired to cut. But he is off 
on the road, alone by himself, 
and, day by day, he grows 
dull, out of shape, and less 
and less efficient—unless, like 
the wheel, he is “dressed” for 
his job and renewed. 

Some few salesmen have the 
power of self-renewal but 
such men promote themselves 
rapidly to even better posi- 


Continuous Training 
TRAVELING — salesman 


keeps them fit all the time. 


The 


Small 


many are of sales value, 
either in the sense that they 
cover new uses for the goods, 
new ways of handling them, 


is or new potentialities in the 
subjected to wear very much 
as is an abrasive wheel. 
wheel cuts into the substance that 
is held against it. It is harder than 
the substance cut, but, despite that 
fact, it is subject to wear. 
particles are constantly flying off 
the wheel, and it needs to be 
“dressed” in order to continue to 
do its work efficiently. Continu- 
ous training of salesmen, like the 
“dressing” of the emery wheel, 


old uses. New ways of sell- 
ing the goods are constantly 
in development—or should be 
—as well as new demonstra- 
tion methods. 

Under those five classi- 
fications, will be found suf- 
ficient fruit for a program 
of continuous training of 
salesmen to run for years and 
years. Add to that the neces- 
sary freshening up on old 
ways, the intensifications of 
original thin impressions, and 
no sales department can ex- 
cuse itself from activity on 
the ground of nothing to teach. 




















tions. And that’s a_ story 
and a subject all by itself— 
the consideration of self-starters! 

Management is inclined to be lax 

in its sense of obligation to a sales 
force. A large percentage of execu- 
tive departments shower down in- 
spiration copiously, but a sales force, 
liking balanced rations, resents cloy- 
ing and exclusive doses of inspira- 
tion. Disparaging remarks attend 
the opening of these “chestnut burs” 
when they appear in the mail box at 
the hotel. 
_ Each year, the selection and orig- 
inal training of salesmen is done bet- 
ter. A large number of manufactur- 
ers now give either intensive or ex- 
tensive factory training to the men 
before they go out to work on the 
road. It is good that this is so for 
the “trade” is ill satisfied with gen- 
eralities or superficial knowledge. 

If, however, you wash your hands 
of your salesman after you have once 
selected him carefully and given him 
good solid first training, you have 
only yourself to blame if you don’t 
know what to do to bring him 


gone up to any great extent! If he 
has the instincts of an educator, he 
will feel the need for frequent, if not 
continuous, re-instruction of his sales- 
men. If he really is an educator, he 
will plan and execute a program of 
continuous training for his men. 

This doesn’t mean that once we 
have mastered up to 12x12, we should 
be required to intone it over and over 
again; a monotonous repetition of 
well-worn facts does not constitute a 
continuous training. It means that 
the ramifications of any business, no 
matter how simple on the surface, are 
so great that no one life-time can 
compass more than the smallest frac- 
tion of the possible extent of that 
business. 

Some discoveries are small in 
themselves and create no stir. Others 
are spectacular in their nature and 
make an immense change in the 
business. Some _ discoveries are 
stumbled over—too many. They 
practically discover themselves. 
The trade forces others. How 


First in importance is the 
review of past material. No 
salesman holds a clear impression of 
all the matters he learned while he 
was in training. In some cases, he 
got an absolutely false slant on what 
he learned. To correct and deepen 
this knowledge is a task for tact. 

The sureness with which a sales- 
man will make a misstatement is a 
tribute to his histrionic ability but 
not to the educational methods of 
his house. “I wish I were as sure 
of anything as Macauley is of every- 
thing” applies to a good many of our 
business ambassadors. It isn’t be- 
cause salesmen are liars. They 
aren’t. But they have believed a 
thing which is not so. Their chagrin, 
on exposure, is great, and it is 
charged up to “dear firm.” 

It is a tactful task to dress up the 
old facts in a new way; so that while 
they are recognized it is with a new 
understanding rather than a passing 
nod. Some misconceptions of sales- 
men are merely laughable—others are 
terribly expensive. 

The best way to plan on this form 
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of training is to take the catalog or 
list of products and lay out a 52- 
week series of presentations of fact 
along technical lines and present these 
facts through the medium of a sales 
bulletin or in a special letter. 

After a sales department gets com- 

pletely waked up to its opportunities, 
it will be clear that letters to the sales 
force covering many of the subjects 
in hand are a waste of paper, steno- 
graphic work, dictator’s time, and 
‘salesman’s time. The temptation is 
to write too much at length in a let- 
ter. A large number of communica- 
tions apply to all the salesmen. Such 
should be boiled down to their real 
values. Expansion is an invitation 
to skip! 

If the sales department will com- 
bine the general notes they will find 
that a sales bulletin will result. It 
need not be elaborate; in fact, ex- 
pensiveness is rarely justified nor is it 
liked by the salesmen. A mimeo- 
graphed form will do, if the organiza- 
tion is not too large, Its regularity 
is of real value. Tlie men expect it 
and, if the editors keep faith, read it 
carefully. But beware of bunk! 

The advertising department is a 
frequent source of inspiration in the 
way of new uses of the goods. The 
advertising manager has to be a sort 
of research department and it may be 
profitable to put use development 
work under him. He has a nose for 
news and his calling makes him cry 
out for novelty. That tendency 
might just as well be allowed its full- 
est scope. 

The salesmen should be encouraged 
to discover new uses for goods. They 
are in the field, and pressure from 
the home office that makes them 
realize that such detective work is 
appreciated will spur them on to 
greater efforts to get closer to the 
trade, a good thing in itself, apart 
from its value in developing uses. 

The pin manufacturer never 
thought of making black as well as 


white pins until it was called to his at- 
tention. 

Women are forever trying to do 
new things with old articles, and the 
advertising department can cash in 
on this instinct. The needs of in- 
dustry are squeezing new uses out of 
old goods all the time. The tractor 
is an adaptation of the automobile. 
So is the industrial truck. Drop 
forge hammers are used in other 
ways, notably in making the com- 
pressed core of baseballs. These ex- 
amples indicate what a wonderful and 
unexplored field there is for almost 
every product. Whose business is 
it to discover these if not that of the 
manufacturer ? 


Possibly it will not be easy to pro- 
gram new uses, new methods, new 
demonstrations, so that they can be 
published with the same regularity 
as market quotations. 
not be published at all until they have 
been tested and found good. Rush- 
ing into print is dangerous. 

But the salesman gets stale. His 
old story may be new to the listener 
but to the ear and tongue of the trav- 
eling man it has no savor. He is in 
danger of mechanical repetition. 
That will kill business by starvation. 

A common trick of salesmen is to 
fall in love with ‘a certain idea and 
get into a rut. His presentation is 
controlled by that idea. Probably it 
is a good one and he has adopted it 
because of its success. He needs 
many kinds of ammunition in his 
equipment and an activity of con- 
tinuous training through broadcast- 
ing from the home office will help to 
supply him. 

So far, the salesman could take or 
leave the information given him, and 
the home office would have no way 
of knowing which, except through 
the orders—and not always then. 
Some means must be found to check 
up the sales force to see how it is re- 
acting to the information. Certain 
types of contests will do this. As, 


They should. 
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for instance, a contest on the sale of 
goods to specialized classes of cus- 
tomers where the new information 
only will make the sale. 


Some firms require a written com- 
munication, such as an essay or article 
from each man on a different sub- 
ject each month. At least two manu- 
facturers have what they call, “Nut 
Contests,” which require the salesmen 
to crack technical or sales nuts. 

It is strange how rarely one comes 
across any effort on the part of the 
sales department to get the salesmen 
to do any outside reading, when you 
consider what a tremendous amount 
of helpful information can be gained 
thereby. 


The bibliography of an industry or 
some specialized side of that industry 
is enormous. Why not give the sales- 
men the benefit of it? Books have 
been written on practically every sub- 
ject under the sun, and publishers 
are rarely so unwise as to invest their 
money in worthless books. 

One sales manager buys a book and 
reads it himself, marking excellent 
passages. He then sends the book 
around to the salesmen, requiring each 
man to read and mark and to sign 
liis name on the fly leaf. These 
books are well worn on their re- 
turn to the home-office library. 

There are literally dozens of mag- 
azines that carry wonderful articles 
on selling in all of its many branches 
and there are pamphlets of specialized 
value to certain lines. These should 
be circulated among the salesmen and 
they should be made to read them by 
mandate or seduction. 

The older a man grows in an or- 
ganization, the greater is the need to 
keep his training up to scratch for, 
sad to say, as we grow older, unless 
we look out, we get “set” in a rut. 


_ CONTINUOUS TRAINING IS THE 
ONLY WAY TO KEEP SALESMEN 
HAPPY, ON THEIR TOES AND SUC- 
CESSFUL. 
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My Favorite Motto 
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Office of the Secretary 
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I am afraid I have no general mottoes. About the only com- 
fort I get is in the old verse that starts: 


“Every day has its joys and every day its sorrows.” 


Akal rena 
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OUBLE-action publicity has 
D been established by the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Company. 
In common with nearly all large pub- 
lic utilities, the world’s largest railroad 
has paid close attention for some 
years to the problem of presenting its 
point of view to the people—as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was one of the first 
to recognize the importance of such 
a bureau. Now it has learned, in 
effect, to make the service function 
not only for the reading public, but 
also for officials of the railroad. The 
result is a service of information 
probably without parallel in modern 
business, the value of which will be 
self evident in the description of 
how it is done. 

As the idea works in the Pennsyl- 
vania System, employees of the Pub- 
licity Bureau save countless hours of 
time for about forty of the leading 
executives simply by reading the daily 
papers and clipping all items of in- 
terest to those officials. What that 
service amounts to is a letter from 
the public, complete in every detail, 
placed on the desk of each executive 
every morning with the day’s mail. 
The preparation of the forty letters 
requires considerable organization and 
no small amount of skill, but in its 
inception the plan is so simple that 
any manufacturer or merchant or 
banker might use it to some extent in 
his own business merely by utilizing 
the idle time of clerks and steno- 
graphers. 

It is now fourteen years since the 
railroad established its publicity 
bureau. Originally, the sole function 
of the bureau was to send out rail- 
road news to the newspapers. The 
word “news” was used literally, and 
was not construed merely to include 
the opinions of executives. News- 
paper men were placed in charge of 
the bureau. Within a short time the 
newspapers discovered that ‘the 
quickest way to get the facts con- 
cerning anything, even an unfavor- 
able happening like a wreck, was to 
call up the bureau. In order to keep 
a record cf what was being printed 
the bureau, of course, subscribed to 
many newspapers, and they were read 
carefully by the men in charge. It 
was not long before they knew far 
more about public reactions to rail- 
road events and policies than any 
other executive. 

That knowledge proved to be of 


value to the road in many instances, 


when officials of the publicity bureau 
were called into conference on mat- 
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ters of public moment and were 
equipped to furnish detailed informa- 
tion. But in other cases it was not 
so valuable, because it was obviously 
impossible, even had it been deemed 
necessary, for every executive to con- 
sult the publicity bureau before put- 
ting a policy into operation. For 
those reasons the bureau launched, 
some years ago, the “daily letter from 
the public.” 

Originally the clippings went only 
to Samuel Rea, the President. He 
found it so valuable that he gave 
orders to have it extended to include 
newspapers from other cities. Every 
business man has complained at some 
time or another of the impossibility 
of reading even one large modern 
metropolitan newspaper thoroughly. 
No executive ever has time for that 
job. But when he attempts to skim 
through three or four papers he may 
spend an hour merely looking at head- 
lines, and frequently getting very 
little idea of what is being printed 
beneath them. That is particularly 
true of a business so vital to public 
convenience as the railroad. 

The Bureau accordingly extended 
the service to include all the morning 
papers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. They 
were clipped every morning and the 
items of interest were laid on the 
president’s desk. Within a short time 
one of the vice-president’s noted the 
pile of clippings and asked for the 





same service. Other vice-presidents 
made similar requests later, until at 
the present time the bureau does all 
the newspaper reading for about forty 
executives. When the railroad an- 
nounced its reorganization under the 
regional plan following its return 
from Federal control, the service was 
extended still more. The list of those 
geting clippings now includes the 
president, the vice-presidents in 
charge of operation, traffic, finance, 
accounting, real estate purchasing 
and insurance, personnel, and the 
vice-president of the eastern region. 

Clippings are distributed on the 
basis of the information contained in 
them. Some, containing stories of 
general importance to the railroad, are 
sent to all on the list. Others go to 
two or three officials, and some go 
only to one in charge of the matter at 
interest. The list includes many of 
the operating officials, and at times 
special articles of unusual value are 
sent to lists of two or three hundred 
executives all over the system. 

Obviously, the task of seeing to it 
that each executive gets the informa- 
tion he ought to have out of the daily 
papers calls for the exercise of con- 
siderable judgment. The initial read- 
ing and clipping are done by and 
under the direction of a college wo- 
man, Miss Martha E. Robertson, 
who has done some writing on 
economic subjects and who probably 
knows more about transportation 
than any other woman in the world, 
as a result of her experience. Miss 
Robertson goes to work every morn- 
ing at 6:30. An office boy arrives a 
half-hour later to begin pasting up 
the clippings on special sheets pro- 
vided for them, and at 8 o’clock the 
force is augmented by two stenogra- 
phers. 

Regular offices of the railroad open 
at 9 o'clock. By that time every 
item of any possible interest to trans- 
portation appearing in the news- 
papers of the four cities named has 
been clipped, pasted and preliminary 
sorting has been done. In that form 
they can be checked quickly by 
George Harley, director of the 
bureau, and Walton M. Wentz, 
‘special agent. If they find a news 
article marked only for the president 
that they believe might be of interest 
to some other executives they order 
extra clippings made. The clippings 
are then distributed. 

Officials of the railroad place so 
much reliance on the service that 
when they are out on the road their 
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clippings are forwarded to them with 
each day’s mail. When General W. 
W. Atterbury, vice-president in 
charge of operation, was in Europe 
early this summer his clippings were 
sent off once a week. Even after the 
first batch of information has been 
examined, if President Rea is sud- 
denly called out of town the Bureau 
is notified to send to his private car 
the accumulation from the afternoon 
newspapers. 

Handling of news from the after- 
noon papers is on a parity with any 
newspaper office for speed. The 
bureau reads and clips every. edition 
of the Philadelphia papers, and most 
editions of those from the other 
cities. That work is done every day 
and it never fails to yield matters 
of interest. During a time of strikes, 
of labor disturbances of any kind, of 
hearings on transportation or finan- 
cial matters of great moment to the 
railroad, it is of course doubly valu- 
able. 

In addition the bureau gets by mail 
newspapers from thirty-seven of the 
large cities on the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Chicago. They are read im- 
mediately after the first batch of clips 
has been distributed, in the morning. 
Then, when the first editions of the 
afternoon papers are disposed of, a 
gleaning of magazines begins. There 
are thirty-five periodicals on the list. 
It includes virtually all the important 
general business magazines and 
others on economics, transportation, 
finance, and industries of various 
kinds. The list also includes some 
of the leading cultural magazines and 
not a few radical publications. When 
articles of railroad interest are found, 
extra copies are purchased for dis- 
tribution. 

Every executive who must deal 
with a board of directors probably has 
had the experience at some time or 
another of being called on the tele- 
phone by a member of the board who 
wants to ask if he saw some article 
of importance to the business. Even 
when the article appeared in a news- 
paper of another city, the executive 
probably feels some chagrin if he 
must answer in the negative. But 
that never happens to executives of 
the Pennsylvania system with the 
news-readers on the job. 

At the outset the bureau merely 
sent clippings marked with date and 
name of paper from which they were 
taken. It. was noted that quite 
frequently the officials found it neces- 
sary to make some comment on 
articles for their associates. So the 
plan of pasting each clipping on a 
separate yellow sheet was adopted. 
Every few days those on the list re- 
turn such clippings as they have not 
used. The comments keep the 


bureau in touch with every depart- 
ment, and its reactions to the news. 
The clippings are then used for a 
reference file. In that connection the 
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The newspaper clipping room. Up to nine o’clock in the morning every one 
in the Publicity Bureau who can be spared, regardless of rank or title, helps 


on clippings. 


Here one person reads and marks the news stories selected, 


another tears them out, following which they are trimmed and then pasted 
on regulation sheets, ready for distribution 


reference library contains a news- 
paper history of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, consisting of nothing but 
newspaper stories concerning railroad 
developments. 

President Rea is always interested 
in the public statements of Sir George 
Paish and W. M. Acworth, noted 
English economists. 

A close watch is kept by various 
vice-presidents and operating execu- 
tives on the labor situation abroad, 
as reflected, not only in American 
newspapers, but in more detail in the 
magazines. 

Occasionally a special article in a 
newspaper or magazine laid before 
one of the high officers of the com- 
pany is considered of such value that 
the bureau is instructed to send copies 
of the publication to all division 
superintendents. But the service 
also has its direct value as a business- 
getter. So wide is the field covered 
that as a rule the publicity bureau 
knows within twenty-four hours 
after the first mention has been made 
of some big industrial or public proj- 
ect that may mean business for the 
road. The vice-president in charge 
then notifies the division freight 
agent. Often the first information 
obtained by such operating officers 
comes from the clipping service. For 
instance, when the Governor of 
Georgia issued an appeal to the coun- 
try to buy watermelons in order to 
help farmers dispose of a banner 
crop, the railroad took cognizance of 
it and made plans to haul all the 
watermelons it could get. 

In order to keep the service from 
becoming so much of a routine that 
something may be overlooked, chief 
clerks in the offices of the various ex- 
ecutives are asked to criticise it from 





time ‘to time. There is also a con- 
stant check exercised by officers. 
Nearly all of them read at least one 
newspaper on their way to the of- 
fices. If one happens to see an item 
of interest that fails to appear ‘ater 
in his clippings he wants to know 
why. But so carefully is the service 
conducted that that seldom, if ever, 
happens. 

The subjects clipped are often of 
a nature that appear to have no 
reference to the great business of 
transportation. One of the officers 
got interested in carrier pigeons. 
Every reference to those birds was 
sent to him for some time. Others 
keep tab on American Legion news, 
athletic affairs, gardening, trapshoot- 
ing and antiques. Convention dates 
are a matter of obvious importance 
to passenger agents and the bureau 
keeps an up-to-the-minute record, 
so that agents of the railroad can go 
after the business. 

Only the man who has looked over 
a single day’s clip by such an orga- 
nization for a single officer can 
realize the immense amount of valu- 
able information appearing in the 
daily newspapers and in the maga- 
zines. On the basis of such a list 
it is apparent that any business man 
can find opportunities for sales by a 
thorough culling of the newspapers. 
The work of clipping takes up very 
little time when it becomes a mat- 
ter of organized routine, and the 
training of a stenographer or clerk 
to pick out items containing business 
possibilities is only a matter of a 
short time. And all that is in addi- 
tion to the general value of being 
able to keep a close watch on public 
opinion, which is, of course, essential 
in every business. 





Be One of To-day’s 
Pioneers 
By James A. Worsham 


‘T° HE man who steps out of the 
blazed trail immediately invites 
criticism— 

The one who attempts to locate a 
better way is the target for a screen 
of doubt— 

And he who pioneers anything new 
must bear the brunt of ridicule. 

The great majority are content to 
follow the BEATEN PATH— 

People as a mass want nothing to 
do on the untried seas— 

And men and women as a whole 
manifest no disposition to labor 
against the tide. 

3ut— 

To get away from competition one 
must get away from the crowd— 

To have a field more to yourself 
one must depart from accepted 
boundary lines— 

To stand out from the multitude 
one must often stand ALONE. 

It is true— 

Pioneering requires a will unbreak- 
able before difficulties— 

Unbending before those moments 
when all seems lost— 

Unyielding before the discouraging 
mountains of difficulty. 

But the untouched treasures are 
located where few have been— 

Are buried where others have not 
dug before— 

Are hidden in places where the eyes 
of the multitude have never looked 
that way. 

Your disposition to row your boat 
in waters new may leave you com- 
panionless for a while—__. 

But when you have finished the 
task with success— 

They will all flock in to share the 
APPLAUSE. 





The Plus Man 


It’s the work you do for which you 
receive no pay that earns promotion. 
Just as the reserve power sells a 
motor, or the extra stretch of sail 
wins a race, or the second wind makes 
the athlete, so the person who gives 
just a bit more than is actually re- 
quired earns promotion. Good work 
may attract attention but the reserve, 
the after-hour effort, not only receives 
recognition but deserves promotion. 

No man climbs to the ladder top on 
an eight-hour schedule. The first man 
out the gate may be a good workman, 
but we'll wager the last man out of 
the gate is a better partner in the 
plant. 

The man who gives just the amount 
of effort he is paid to give is over- 
paid. Don’t lean—support. Give 
more than is required every day in 
the year and three hundred and sixty- 
five times you will receive more than 
you give.—Palmtexts. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


A MAN I know is employed in a 
Boston office of a big corpora- 
tion that maintains many other branch 
offices in the large cities of the coun- 
try. This man is 46 years old and has 
a wife and two children. His present 
salary is $5,000 a year. He was of- 
fered the opportunity to take charge 
of the Chicago branch office at an in- 
crease of $3,000. The Chicago office 
is bigger, the responsibilities con- 
nected with the job are greater and 
doubtless this man, if he made good 
in the new place, would be in line for 
something still better. 

Yet, strange as it may seem to you, 
he is not going to accept the new job. 
The additional money means nothing 
to him because, as he says, he spends 
all he earns now, and if he got $3,000 
more he would spent that, too, with- 
out being any happier. 

= & 


Of course a man must live his life 
in his own way. In the long run, I 
think, one gains most by sticking to 
one line of work and following it all 
the way through. I always come back 


to this: Pick out the work you like 
to do, find the community in which 
you like to do it and then make that 
place your headquarters for the rest 
of your life. 

. £ s 

Abe Martin says: “Folks that blurt 
out just what they think, wouldn’t be 
so bad if they ever thought.” 

* ok Ok 

To an audience at St. Andrews re- 
cently Sir James Barrie read, with 
faltering’ words, a letter addressed to 
him by Captain Scott, and written in 
the tent among the immensity of the 
Antarctic snows, when those explorers 
were conscious of being close to 
death, yet were indulging in singing 
and cheerful conversation. 

Those brave men knew that noth- 
ing would be gained by whining their 
last hours away. Their attitude was: 
If the end must come, why should we 
not welcome it smilingly? 

If men under such conditions can 
sing and smile, what excuse has any 
of us for wearing gloomy faces in this 
country of peace and tranquillity. 


























3 Better Letters 








A Letter’s Most Important Quality 


AKE your letters so interesting 

they will be read all the way 
through. That is the big idea, the 
foundation that carries all the other 
qualities of a better letter. 

One of the most interesting letter 
writers I know addresses his dicta- 
tion always to the same spot on his 
office wall. He says the person is 
visualized there. He just talks along, 
with all the concentration he can com- 
mand, until he feels the message gets 
across. 

Genial letters are good reading. 
Never try to be funny. And use the 
good sense to avoid a combative at- 
titude, because your reader’s mind 
becomes heated at some unfortunate 
expression—then his attention is lost. 

Here is a golden rule for an inter- 
esting letter: “Study the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint and temperament”— 
then write him the kind of letter you 
would like to get under the circum- 
stances. 

You may have to say “No.” But 
the understanding you show of his 


side of even a disagreeable matter 
holds the interest until he possibly 
agrees that you are right. 

Following this line of thought you 
will naturally avoid the offense of 
using too much “I” or “We” in writ- 
ing. Never forget that your reader’s 
affairs are the ones that are most in- 
teresting. The letters of a wise sales 
manager contain good illustrations of 
self-concealment. When he writes to 
Jones on the road he says, “You want 
to get ahead, and you will, because 
it’s in you to—” 

The letter reads to Jones like his 
own good resolutions. 

He devours every word because 
the boss or the firm was not in the 
picture with “I want ,” “we ex- 
pect——.” 

That sales manager had lived in 
stuffy hotels on the road and knew 
what it meant to be discouraged with 
dry letters from the house. 

He didn’t have to learn the golden 
rule for writing an interesting let- 
ter. 
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Are We Entering Period of Price Stability? 


opment work here did not result in 
high interest rates to support prices in 
general. In the present case the flow 
of capital is out of the country, so 
that home enterprise will have to 
compete over a long period with Eu- 
rope for money. This is a condition 
that is liable to be felt as a factor of 
price support as business revival here 
and credit recovery in Europe tend 
to increase demands in the capital 
market. Although interest rates now 
are low, the chances are they will be- 
come firmer with business revival. 

These and many other differences 
between the 1812-1849 period of price 
movements are so apparent that it is 
hard to find any controlling analogy 
between that era and the one that now 
lies ahead of the nation on which to 
predicate an analogous period of fall- 
ing prices. If there is going to be 
such a period, it obviously will be pro- 
duced by a different set of causes. 

The long era of declining prices 
following 1814 was brought to an end 
by the great gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia in 1849, which tremendously 
increased money supplies and started 
prices definitely upward. This move- 
ment was soon overshadowed, how- 
ever, by the currency inflation of the 
Civil War, which carried prices up- 
ward to the second great peak of the 
century. 


Prices Following Civil War 


The course of prices in the Civil 
Wai and post-war period of decline 
are shown in the following table, in 
which the 1861 price level is the base: 


rr 2... ae 100 
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The inflated Civil War prices, as in 
the 1812 instance, and as distin- 
guished from the recent Great War 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, were in terms of inconvertible 
paper money. Also, as in the 1812 
instance, the long period of price de- 
cline that followed the Civil War 
was notable for many other differ- 
ences in the basic conditions involved 
as compared with conditions that 
confront the country to-day. 

By 1876 prices were back to the 
pre-Civil War level; they continued 
downward, and by 1890 the intrinsic 
figure, although not the relative 
shown in this table, was back below 
the 1849 level. They continued 


downward, and by 1896 were 72 per 
cent. below the Civil War peak, and 
35 per cent. below the pre-Civil War 
base of 1861. 

The 1896 price level was the low 
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point of the century; it was suc- 
ceeded by a steady, gradual climb 
upward until the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. 

This period of decline pictured 
above had analogous factors, and to 
a highly accentuated degree, to those 
that were characteristic of the 1814- 
1849 decline. Industrial develop- 
ment in the United States was very 
great during this period. Immense 
new areas of land were made avail- 
able for settlement, with the result- 
ing increased self-support of the 
settlers by their own products re- 
lieving the pressure on supplies and 
therefore on prices. The superabun- 
dant revenues of the country from 
customs rapidly reduced the public 
debt without the need of taxing pro- 
ductive incomes. Capital from 
abroad continued to flow to America. 

None of these conditions are evi- 
dent in the present situation. 


Effect of Large Gold Supply 


As in 1849, prices turned up again 
in 1897, due to another phenomenal 
increase in gold production from new 
sources and improved methods of ex- 
traction. 

It is to be noted in the foregoing 
that, aside from the three great major 
sky-rocketings of prices in the last 
hundred years due to wars, the two 
more gradual upturns, that is, in 1849 
and 1897, are attributed to increased 
gold supplies. 

It is significant of conditions to- 
day that a potential great increase 
of gold in circulation overhangs the 
situation in the United States through 
the vast accumulation of an abnor- 
mal proportion of the world’s mone- 
tary gold here. 

In this connection, of course, it is 
to be hoped that the present wise 
policy continues of keeping this gold 
dormant until, possibly, Europe can 
regain a fair proportion of it. 
Nevertheless, this gold must be con- 
sidered as a possibility to be included 
among the factors in the hypothesis 


-that the conditions existing as an 


aftermath of the Great War will not 
tend to bring on a long period of 
declining prices. 

This gold hoard must be con- 
sidered, also, in the light of present 
tariff developments, which are well 
calculated to prevent Europe from 
sending sufficient merchandise to this 
country to draw back the: gold to 
herself. Tariff prospects also, must 
be regarded as a price factor tending 
to prevent foreign goods from adding 
their weight to bringing on declining 
prices in America. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
present upward movement in prices 
is the beginning of a new era of 


generally rising prices. At any rate 
it is to be fervently hoped that it is 
not. Firm prices in general, with 
an upward and equitable readjustment 
for such particular prices as have 
been forced by over-reaction below 
fair production costs, is to be wel- 
comed. 

But re-inflation of prices is to be 
dreaded as a second visitation of a 
plague. 

Unfortunately, there are certain 
disturbing elements in the current up- 
ward movement that give color to the 
fear of such a return visitation. 

One is the resistance of some 
classes of labor to wage reductions 
impeding the establishment of eco- 
nomic production costs. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that in 
some instances in foreign borrowings 
in this market a certain degree of 
laxity by the promoters has been ap- 
parent in regard to the credit risk in- 
volved. It is to be hoped that such 
practice will not grow to the extent of 
bringing back the situation created 
in thé post-war boom of 1919-1920, 
in which the shipment abroad of vast 
amounts of American goods in return 
for ill-considered credits as a sub- 
stitute for real purchasing power 
from Europe, was a paramount fac- 
tor in the high money and commodity 
prices of that period—and a par- 
amount factor, as well, in the great 
price collapse and general business 
disaster that followed. 


The Boss 


You may think the Boss is pretty 
near all-powerful. But he isn’t. He’s 
as helpless in the hands of Time and 
Events as you are. 

Especially is he helpless as to you. 
Don’t think that the Boss can make 
you or break you. 

He can’t. 

He cannot keep a poor man up or 
a good man down. He can pile titles 
and salary on top of a man, but if 
the man is weak the result will be 
only a grease spot. 

On the other hand, the Boss may 
drape overalls and a ten-a-week sal- 
ary around a fellow, and put him at 
work cleaning cuspidors, but if the 
chap has brains and guts he will get 
the Old Man’s job sooner or later, 
or some other job just as good. 

* * * 





Coal fills our bath tubs, cooks our 
meals, hauls us in street cars, lights 
our homes, prints our newspapers, 
brings our food from the farm, 
weaves our clothes and makes our 
shoes. The interests of the miner and 
operator are our interests ; and neglect 
of them is our peril as well as theirs. 
—Paul W. Brown, Editor, “America 
at Work.” 
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Many a business man has 
the qualities of a truly great 
executive. He might develop 
into a Schwab or a Wana- 
maker but for one thing — 
he worries. 

He worries — why? Be- 
cause his business life is spent 
in guessing. Being excep- 
tionally keen and intelligent, 
he guesses correctly oftener 
than he guesses wrong — and 
thus he succeeds. 


gamble. Every time you 
gamble you worry. Every time 
you worry you lose time — you 
lose efficiency. 

These loose hit-and-miss 
methods are costing Amerti- 


can executives millions upon 


millions of dollars a year. 


Every time you guess you : 


| A MESSAGE TO BUSINESS MEN 


They are writing “ Bankrupt” 
across the books of concerns 
that would otherwise succeed. 
They are confining other con- 
cerns which should be serving 
the nation to a cramped me- 
diocrity. In other cases the 
questionable “economy” of 
saving the time necessary to 
get the facts is costing world 
markets. 

How much better the sim- 
ple plan of gathering, step by 
step, all the facts about a 
proposition, and then proceed- 
ing safely,sanely, surefootedly. 

This — the inductive 
method — means bigger, es- 
pecially safer, profits. Indi- 
vidually, a new, easier, happier, 
better way of living our busi- 
ness lives. 








BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Cheer up! Business is getting bet- 
ter. It must get better. There are 
millions who must be fed, clothed 
and housed. How can the old world 
stop under such conditions? It can’t. 
It must go on. And we must go with 
her. To lie down in the path of her 
* progress is to be put out of the race. 
The world is literally full of daring, 
energetic souls who will carry things 
forward if we do not. We have no 
choice. We must go forward. And 
we will.—N. C. B. News. 

“— 

The General Manager of a large 
selling organization called his sales- 
men into his office one morning to 
give them a speech. 

Wondering what the old man was 
going to say, they filed in. 

After an impressive silence he 
looked up and remarked: 

“Remember the steam that goes 
through the whistle doesn’t turn the 
wheels. Get out.”—Light Touches. 

x * x 

I attribute a good portion of my 
success to the driving power in the 
thought that has been with me all dur- 
ing my life, and that is: “Always do 
the thing in hand as though your very 
future depended upon it.”—-Thomas 
E. Wilson. 

x * & 

Unless a capacity for thinking be 
accompanied by a capacity for action, 
a superior mind exists in torture.— 
Benedetto Croce. 

x * 

Those who fail to- keep growing 
mentally soon find themselves out- 
distanced in the inevitable competi- 
tions of existence. 

One hardly needs to look further 
to account for the great frequency 
with which men in early middle life 
are elbowed out of good business 
positions by much younger men. 
Seldom, though, do those who are 
elbowed out appreciate why disaster 
has befallen them. 

Such workers are not displaced 
simply because they have reached a 
certain age—forty, or forty-five, or 
fifty, as the case may be. They have 
forgotten—if they ever appreciated 
—that mental growth should be con- 
tinuous with life itself, and that when 
mental growth ceases a man’s useful- 
ness begins to wane.—H. Addington 


Bruce, in New York “Globe.” 
* * * 


Provision for others is a funda- 
mental responsibility of human life. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 





The Man at the Top 
By Edmund Leamy 
(Especially Written for “Forbes”) 
The man at the top is the man who 
was game, 
When others were quitting and 
crawling, 
When blows and defeat and discour- 
agement came 
And critics were senselessly bawl- 
ing, 
Who stuck to his guns, and would 
never admit 
He was beaten, or conquered the least 
little bit 
Till he won ‘through, by courage, 
sheer pluck, and pure grit 
To the heights of his calling. 
No obstacle, barrier, ever could stop 
That chap from becoming the Man at 


the Top. 
The man at the top was a chap, once, 
like you, 
And stood just the same as you’re 
standing 
At the foot of the ladder; and dismal 
and blue 
Were the prophecies critics were 
handing. 
And you, if you’ve only the wisdom 
to stay 


In the game; and the nerve and the 
courage to play, 
As sure as you’re living you'll win; 
and some day 
On the heights you’ll be landing, 
For no power on earth can even- 
tually stop 
A real man from winning, at last, to 
the top! 
: + 2 
There is no wisdom like frankness. 
—French. 





A Cext 


DS inally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsorver 
things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsorver things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any pratse, think 
on these things.—Phillipians, 
4:8. 

Sent in by L. M. Newcomer, 
editor, The Daily Union, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, and W. E. 
Taylor, 5241 Maple Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., to whom a copy 
of “Forbes Epigrams, 1,000 
Thoughts on Life and Business,” 
will be sent. What ts your 








favorite text? 








In every walk of life, especially in 
the business world, there is no place 
of promise for the man or woman 
who has stopped growing. Modern 
competition has resulted in this state 
of things. You must either move 
along or drop out completely. Prog- 
ress cannot wait for you. This is 
why the man of vision, the man who 
seizes chances, or the fellow who 
makes chances is the one, who is val- 
ued above all others and placed in 
command. The people under him 
will catcH his enthusiasm and each 
will do his part to make their leader 
step along more lively. It is the or- 
der of things in modern business. 
Move along is the ever-ready com- 
mand.—Comfort Chat. 

2. 

The successful man lengthens his 
stride when he discovers that the sign- 
post has deceived him; the failure 
looks for a place to sit down.—The 
Lamp. 

* * 

If your salespeople can’t smile, 
better close your disagreeable shop 
for an afternoon, and take them all 
to see a Charlie Chaplin film. 

Better start the fashion yourself, 
too, by smiling oftener than you do. 
Don’t walk about your own shop with 
a face like the Rock of Gibralter. 

Smiles are contagious. Start one 
going the first thing in the morning 
and it will soon start a dozen more. 

Why shouldn’t a shop be genial? 
Why shouldn’t it be jolly and hos- 
pitable and glad? 

Is there any reason why you should 
not welcome customers in your shop 
as cordially as you welcome guests in 
your home?—Herbert N. Casson, in 
“Making Money Happily.” 

* * x 


Idleness and suicide are just the 
same thing, though men don’t find it 
out until it’s too late—Henry Ford. 

se 

Grab a desire for Something Big— 
hold it—work with it—persevere— 
keep plugging—hold your health— 
and ten million devils arrayed in op- 
position will fly before you like 
autumn leaves before a wintry gale. 
—Specialty Salesman Magazine. 

x * x 


He who reveals to me what is in 
me and helps me to externalize it in 
fuller terms of self-trust, is my real 
helper, for he assists me in the birth 
of those things which he knows are 
in me and in all men —W. John Mur- 
ray. 
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In little more than a Century 


He 





- is as difficult for you to realize how 
much the Chemical Engineer has con- 
tributed to your daily life as it is for your 
little son to realize the wonder of the motor 
cars that glide up the Avenue: you are so 
used to it all. 


But, turn the pages of history a century 
.... and then, a few more centuries, and 
the infinite changes in life, the abundance 
of comforts and conveniences, and the 
luxuries that the Chemical Engineer has 
brought into today’scivilization,are written 
in letters of fire. 


IFE has changed more in its essentials since the 

time of Thomas Jefferson .... and remember, 

that was in your great-grandfather’s day, than 

Jefferson’s life had changed since William the Con- 

gueror’s days. In little more than one century 

Civilization’s frontiers have advanced farther than 
they had advanced in eight centuries before! 


Journeys in 1806 were matters of horses’ endurance 
just as they were in 1066; Jefferson’s coach may 
have been easier to ride in than the Norman duke’s 
slower vehicle .... but what is that to the smooth- 
riding motor that whirls you along at a mile a 
minute? 


Rushlights are not so far from tallow-dips as tallow- 
dips are from electric lamps. Jefferson’s buildings 
rose little higher than William’s .... but what of 
the structural steels that make it possible for today’s 
Woolworth Towers to pierce the skies? The doc- 
tors of 1806 took nearly as many chances as those 
of William's reign .... but the Chemical Engineer 
has placed in your doctor’s hands specifics that 
silence forever the threats of many of man’s dreaded 
scourges. 


TRADE 
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has advanced 
Civilization by 
Ten Centuries! 


So you may run the gamut of life’s needs and com- 
forts, and you will find that, although life did change 
in the passing centuries from the autocratic Norman 
to the democratic Jefferson, the changes were mostly 
refinements .... seldom radical additions to man’s 
possessions. 


Yet the few years from Jefferson's day to yours are 
marked by startling, by radical changes in the way of 
living, changes possible only through the Chemical 
Engineer’s slowly-won mastery over nature’s ele- 
mental substances and forces .... by his miracles in 
metals, in petroleum, in textiles, in rubber, in ex- 
plosives, and in dyes and drugs and chemicals. 


* * * 


& is the growth of industrial chemistry 
that has made the past century the most 
wonderful period in man’s history... . for 
the Chemical Engineer’s province is the 
mastery of matter, the transformation of 
matter from useless to useful forms. He has 
in a few years changed the entire face of 
industry, and it is to him that the world’s 
industries look in the future. 


We, of the du Pont organization, which 
for 120 years has been building on this 
foundation of applied chemistry, take no 
little pride in the contributions that du 
Pont Chemical Engineers have made to 
the development of industry in the United 
States. 
This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and its products 






E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY LInc., Wilmington, Dek 
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Bonds Up 


or Down? 


If you now hold or contemplate 
the purchase of Bonds as a long 
swing investment by all means read 


Babson’ 


REPORTS 


Barometer letter just off the press. 
It gives you the plain unbiased facts 
and shows you what’s coming. This 
information is of vital importance 
to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—‘‘Getting 
the Most From Your Money’’ — is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 


morning’s mai 
MEMO , 
For Your Secretary 
Write a a W. Babson, president of Babson’s 7 
: 
me 








Statistica Goonnieston, pO _Hills. 82 


Mass., as follows: Please f — 
me oy 

Most from Your Money" 

—gratis. 
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THE METHODS 
of a 
WALL STREET 


VETERAN 


Are effective because he no longer 
depends upon tips or twisted infor- 
mation. He has acquired knowledge 
of fundamentals and keen insight 
into technical conditions. 


Make These Methods Yours! 


The old way, by experience alone, is 
slow and costly. As Henry Clews 
says, “Men usually have one foot in 
the grave before they learn how to 
make money and keep it.” 


A Surer, More Effective Way 


is explained in 
our FREE 
twenty - page 
booklet, pre- 
senting facts 
and figures 
whichmay 
prove the 
turning point 
of your whole 
life. 


Simply ask for FA-5 
AmericanInstitute of Finance 


141 Milk Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 423) 


is inspired by anything but the most 
lofty aspiration to perform the largest 
amount of useful service to help the 
world to go round more smoothly, more 
economically, and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

Russia has tried the experiment of 
compelling people to work without 
profit or pay. We all know the result. 
The men who employ capital seek 
profits just as those who employ their 
hands seek pay. The world hasn’t yet 
reached the stage where either capital- 
ists or workers will exert themselves 
without thought of financial reward. 


The fine-sounding outpourings of Mr. 
Gompers are, therefore, the sheerest 
buncombe. 


What the citizens of this country 
realize more and more, however, is that 
they must prevent both capitalists and 
labor leaders from becoming tyran- 
nically dictatorial and subjecting the 
people at large to wholly unreasonable 
treatment for the unfair enrichment of 
either group. The people, through their 
government, are determined to rule. 
The people are determined not to be 
ruled by either organized capital or 
organized labor. 


Frankly, the reduction in the coal 
supply and the interference with the 
movement of railway traffic have 
strained and restrained the business re- 
covery. 


But after the settlements—and ll 
strikes end sooner or later — what? 
Assuming that the strikes are shortly 
settled on terms approved by the public, 
will not the deduction be justifiably 
drawn that the business situation must 
have been extraordinarily sound to with- 
stand such a strain so unmovedly? 

The outlook, indeed, is that the ending of 
these labor troubles will probably mark a 
notable revival in activity, enterprise and 
prosperity. 

A greater amount of capital than ever 
before is available for those capable of 
using it prudently and profitably. 

One gathers from conversations with 
many financial and industrial giants that 
they feel optimistic over the future and are 
ready to demonstrate this optimism by 
deeds. 

It will not be astonishing therefore, if 
the Fall brings distinctly brisker business 
all along the line. 


We have the promise of good crops. 
Our agricultural population will have in- 
creased buying power. Nearly all our 
major industries are on the up-grade: 
the steel trade, temporarily handicapped by 
the strikes, has lots of orders awaiting 
filling; the textile industries have greatly 
recovered from their acute depression; the 
building boom gives no signs of abatement; 
the automobile industry is doing astonish- 
ingly well; sugar production and con- 
sumption are exceeding all previous 
records; copper surpluses have been re- 
duced to manageable proportions; the im- 
portant packing industry is far from slack; 


the leather industry is doing well. the 
lumber trade is very prosperous; and our 
railroads should be heavy spenders and 
employers of a great deal of labor to help 
them to cope with the greater traffic which 
looms ahead. 

As for the security markets, they have 
withstood the strike troubles heroically. 
Better business should bring further 
advances alike in railway, industrial, metal, 
and public utility stocks. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect the boom in bonds to 
go much further or continue much longer. 

Many phases of the business and financial 
outlook are discussed pointedly in the first 
“Fact and Comment” editorial on page 424, 
under the heading, “Twenty-Five Things 
Likely to Happen.” 


Views of Leaders 


Has your business improved during 
the first half of the year? What is the 
outlook for your company during the 
second half of 1922? These questions 
were put to a number of the country’s 
leading business men by “Forbes.” 
A few of the replies received are here 
reproduced. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
Chicago 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

Our business has shown material im- 
provement in many ways. 

Our stocks, almost without exception, 
are liquidated and down to the lowest 
point they have been for many years—in 
proportion to our business. While our 
dollars and cents showing would not indi- 
cate an increase, the increase, nevertheless, 
exists in the number of orders and the 
actual tonnage of merchandise shipped and 
a still greater improvement in the adver- 
tising expense showing. But for the 
latter, we might have added to the sales 
at the sacrifice of profit. 

There is every indication of an improve- 
ment for fall now that the desks are 
cleared of surplus merchandise and our im- 
proved condition is evidence that you were 
right in insisting that “foundations were 
being laid for better business in 1922,” 





ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CO. 
Endicott, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

The first six months of 1922 have been 
busy months for us. We have found good 
sale for our products, and have run 100 
per cent., tanneries and factories. 

The second six months, we believe, will 
be equally good, and I am very sanguine 
of a good year’s business, in volume and 
in results. 
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Securities Recently 
Listed 





We have prepared a 
booklet describing 
the more active se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange this year. 


Copy Gladly Sent 


You on Request 








Moore,Leonard & Lynch 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway, New York 





Utica 
Erie 


Pittsburgh e 
Sharon 


Direct Private Wires to 
Principal Cities 














First Mortgage 
6% Bond 
on Electric 
Properties 
To Yield 6.75% 


This Bond is an absolute 
First Mortgage on electric 
properties supplying eleven 
and 
En- 
dorsed as to principal, inter- 
est and sinking fund by a 
large, well-established util- 


ity company. 


growing agricultural 
mining communities. 


Ask for Circular FM 52 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Minneapolis - 


Detroit - Oklahoma City 
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“THE STUDEBAKER CORP. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Editor, “Forbes” : 

Our business for the first half of this 
year was double that of the same period 
last year, and would have been still larger 
if our plant capacity had been greater. 
Business in the second half of the year 
is generally smaller than in the first half, 
and hence we are expecting only about 80 
per cent. of the volume of the first half. 

The marked improvement in general 
business, both domestic and export, during 
the past six months, is bound to continue, 
because fundamental conditions generally 
are favorable. Our confidence in stability 
and improvement is indicated by upwards 
of $3,000,000 of plant extensions now 
under way, which will increase our total 
capacity 30 per cent. by next January. It 
is necessary, of course, that coal mining 
and railroad operations be resumed in 
reasonable time to prevent serious inter- 
ruptions of business progress. 


ACHESON GRAPHITE CO. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

It is very gratifying to be able to advise 
you that the business as now existing, and 
the prospects for the future as mirrored 
in the business of the Acheson Graphite 
Company, are very satisfactory. 

As you probably know, the majority of 
the business transacted by my company is 
with manufacturing interests, and for that 
reason we are warranted in believing that 
the business being received by us might be 
considered as an indication of the general 
business of the manufacturing interests of 
the country. 

During the first six months of 1922, the 
volume of business as represented by 
orders received, was more than 60 per cent. 
greater than that of the same period in 
1921, and 26 per cent. greater than the 
same period in 1914. All of which, I think 
you will agree with me, is very gratifying. 


rue ? ehrin 


COMPUTING-TABULATING- 
RECORDING CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes” : 

I am glad to say that our business 
showed a decided improvement during the 
first five months of the year, and this is 
not only encouraging, but the fact that the 
improvement has been steady and grad- 
uated leads me to feel that the second half 
of 1922 will be much better than the first. 

We find further that the general attitude 
of the buyer is undergoing a marked 
change, which so encourages the salesmen 
that they are more enthusiastic. 

In short, we are optimistic on the future, 
both as regards our own business and busi- 
ness in general. 
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Which h Way? 


When you start on a journey, 
you go to a reliable source for 
information that will insure a 
quick, safe trip. 


Why part with your money 
without definite knowledge as to 
its safety and quick return? 


A good stock may be a poor buy 
—now. Many can tell you what 
to buy—few can say when. 


The Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice tells you when as well as 
what to buy, sell and shift. Evi- 
dence of the accuracy of Brook- 
mire advice is the fact that a 
subscriber could have built a 
$10,000 investment to more than 
$100,000 in the last fifteen years. 
Bulletin FM shows how. Send 
for it today. 


Pen ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET Freres 


BROOKMIRE 
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Remarkable Opportunities 
in Many Preferred 
Stocks 


There are about 25 cumulative pre- 


some 

paying dividends, and all | which have 
accumulated dividends equivalent any- 
where from 10% of their present market 
quotations to more than five times 
what they are selling for. This list 
includes Rails, Public Utilities and 
Industrials. 


Not all are good, but there are some 
of them in which killing profits may be 
made by those who have money to 
put into speculative investments of this 
nature and are patient. 


We have prepared a special circular 
covering what we consider the choicest 
opportunities on this list. This circu- 
lar itself should be worth far more 
than the price of a year’s subscription 
for our service. 


We will send this Special Bulletin to 
you Free on receipt of a menth’s trial 
subscription to our Daily Stock Market 
Service for the special rate of $10 for 
the first month—or—we will send it 
Free on receipt of $15 for three months 
- Pages weekly service. Address Dept. 


44 roap Sn Ne NEWYORK 


P. S.—These opportunities will not last 
and very prompt action is advisable 
ip that you may take early advantage 
of them. 
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We Buy 
ONE SHARE 


or more for cash 


We Buy 
| TEN SHARES 


or more on margin 


















“Approximately 1/3 the 
daily transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
are in ODD LOTS.” 














John Muir & (0. 


Members New York. Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
Brooklyn 


61 Broadway 
New York 




























































ODD LOTS 


are a boom to the thrifty. 


Savings, as accumulated, 
can be put into securi- 
ties yielding fair returns 
and readily marketable. 


This affords a conven- 
ient method of building 
up an income. 


Let us explain it to 
you. We specialize 
in Odd Lot Invest- 
ments. Ask for 
special booklet No. 8. 


@iishom @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 6500 
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Stock Mlarket Outlook 


Railroad Investors Have Reason to View Autumn Market 
Prospect With Assurance 


By Laurence Beech 
1927 


1920 
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Y the time this article is off the 

press, both the railroad and an- 
thracite coal strikes may have been 
settled. If not by then, the markets 
will almost certainly have before them 
more encouraging reasons for antici- 
pating a settlement. Indeed, the strikes 
seem to have lost their potency alto- 
gether as a market influence, a circum- 
stance which is entirely according to 
precedent. For after a strike has been 
called, has taken place according to 
schedule and has developed its greatest 
intensity—which is usually within the 
first few days or so—it begins to wane 
and its influence becomes negative 
rather than positive. 

The market now looks to the ending 
of the strikes as a development which 
can hardly be other than favorable. 
Particularly is this true of the railroad 
stocks, since the strike is the only real 
cloud on their horizon. Another cloud 
may possibly appear later in the form 
of poor crops, but barring that and 
barring a spread of the strike, the in- 
vestor may view the autumn market 
prospect with unusual assurance. 

Not in six years, or since 1916—a year 
of record earnings for the railroads 
under the stimulus of bumper crops 
and great industrial activity—have the 
carriers approached a season promising 
greater real prosperity than the com- 
ing fall. 

This statement may seem overdrawn 
at first thought, but arguments to the 
contrary can be shown to have little 
weight. For instance, there is a rather 
general idea that no such traffic is like- 
ly to develop this year as in 1920, the 
high water mark. The answer is that 
for months car loadings have been run- 
ning at a rate of between 80 per cent. 

—and 125 per cent. of the 1920 loadings 
—depending upon the district. If it 
had not been for the coal strike, total 
car loadings would now have been sub- 
stantially in excess of those for 1920. 


VG22 





Next is the notion that lower freight 
rates are going to keep railroad earn- 
ings below a satisfactory level. But 
unless we ignore lower wages and also 
the increased efficiency of labor and or- 
ganization, we cannot make out a case 
on that point. 

The final important argument, which 
is really not an argument but an im- 


pression, is that the railroads have es- 


caped wholesale bankruptcy only so 
recently that even if a full measure of 
prosperity comes soon, they will have 
need of all their surplus profits to bol- 
ster up their treasuries, and to streng- 
then their run-down physical condition. 
The error of that view is proven beyond 
doubt by examination of the latest bal- 
ance sheets which, in the aggregate, 
show the strongest cash and working 
capital position on record. 

To summarize the situation on the 
positive side, the outlook is for 
record-breaking traffic and highly sat- 
isfactory net earnings this fall, and if 
nothing unforeseen intervenes, such as 
a crop disaster or serious strike com- 
plications, the logical result should be 
increased dividends. That would be the 
greatest of stimulants for a bull mar- 
ket, except perhaps a series of mergers 
which is not an improbable develop- 
ment of the near future. The prospect 
of increased dividends, especially in the 
case of individual roads, being better 
defined at the moment, it is pertinent to 
name the stocks which appear to be 
nearest to an increase or resumption. 

First come New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio; the former for the 
double reason that its earnings are run- 
ning at more than twice the present 5 
per cent. rate, and that the conversion 
of its 6 per cent. debentures could be 
effected to advantage if the dividend 
were raised to 7 per cent.; the latter 
because its bonds will cease to be legal 
for savings bank investments unless the 
4 per cent. rate is restored by next 
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March. When it is added that Balti- 
more & Ohio has about $150,000,000 of 
refunding bonds due within a few 
years, the importance of maintaining 
the status of its bonds is obvious. 

Chesapeake & Ohio is another road 
whose earnings not only justify larger 
dividends, “but whose capitalization 
structure can be greatly improved by 
the bond conversions which wouid 
follow an increase to 6 per cent. 

St. Louis & San Francisco preferred 
and St. Louis & Southwestern preferred 
appear to be in line for early divi- 
dends, because of exceptionally good 
current earnings and prospects. Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred is a dividend 
possibility despite the fact that current 
earnings are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The fall, with crop traffic should 
make a big difference in Missouri Paci- 
fic’s earnings. 


Factors in Industrial Groups 


In the industrial groups, there are 
many varied influences which are calcu- 
lated to make investors look sharp. The 
automobile, rubber, tire and oil stocks, 
for instance, have hit snags in the shape 
of price reductions. While the reduc- 
tions in automobile prices are not ex- 
pected to assume serious proportions, 
and while a great many companies have 
piled up earnings in the first half year 
sufficient to fortify them against a lean 
second-half year, the fact remains that 
most automobile securities have already 
had large advances. 


A price war threatents the rubber tire 
industry, and the outlook for the com- 
panies is made worse by the fact that 
their finances are not as a rule of the 
strongest. Nearly all the big rubber 
companies have short time note issues 
which will call for refunding opera- 
tions within the next several years, and 
thai, coupled with the prospect of back- 
ward earnings, does not strengthen the 
dividend prospects. 


Oil stocks are down materially from 
their highs of the year and have prob- 
ably discounted the cuts in crude prices 
so far. In the past it has seldom hap- 
pened that one or two twenty-five-cent 
price cuts sufficed for a readjustment. 
A series of four or five, extending over 
a period of as many weeks, has been 
the rule in recent years, and it would 
be surprising if the present decline 
were brought to a halt before the end 
of the summer. Under the circum- 
stances, commitments in the oils should 
at least be confined to the established 
seasoned stocks like Texas Company or 
the Standard Oils. 

Electrical equipment, construction 
machinery, and copper stocks continue 
to occupy the most favorable positions 
among the industrials. Certain public 
utilities, which are behind the market 
like Pacific Gas & Electric, Laclede 
Gas, and Philadelphia Company, are at- 
tractive, but the majority of securities 
in this group have now advanced pretty 
far and are no longer cheap. 

Gold stocks, for those who seek unus- 
ual speculative possibilities, offer in- 
ducements, particularly Homestake Min- 
ing, McIntyre Porcupine and Dome 
Mines. The two latter are in the Por- 
cupine District in ‘Canada where some 
of the richest gold strikes in years are 
being made. 




















Tue Hypro-Evecrric ENGINEER and the Waterfall. The rushing stream 
has potential power to turn the wheels of industry and bring electric 
light to a whole community— but it requires the studies and services 
of an experienced engineer to harness that power and put it to work. 


Invest—with the help 


of experienced counsellors 


THE INVESTOR puts the earning power of his money to 


work when he buys securities. 


How should he invest? 


The multitudes of offerings in every field are fairly be- 
wildering. The hydro-electric companies alone should 
have a vast amount of new capital to keep pace with 
public requirements. The need for dependableinvestment 
information and experienced counsel was never greater. 


The National City Company, through its offices in 50 


leading cities, offers you such information and counsel. 


Every bond listed on our current Purchase Sheet has 
received thoughtful study and is recommended as de- 


sirable in its class. 


Consult this list—we will mail a copy on request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 





ACCEPTANCES 














Steel Stocks 


We have ready for distribution a 
comprehensive booklet containing a 
complete analysis of every prom- 
inent steel stock. 


It answers every statistical ques- 
tion that would be of value to those 
interested in steel stocks. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F-492. 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 











are especially inviting to investors under 
present market conditions. 

To those interested we will mail weekly 
price lists on 


30 Pine Street 


HIGH INTEREST BEARING 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





Foreign Investment Securities (in Dollars) 
Foreign Currencies Bonds 
Scandinavian Securities 
Norwegian Securities 
Write to Dept. F 


HUTH & Co. 


New York 
Telephone John 6214 




















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - 
OPINION REPORT—THREE 


$4.68 
- = = = $10.88 F. 8-5-22 
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NEW 
(20th Edition) 


STANDARD OIL BOOKLET 


This Booklet contains 
description of proper- 
ties, earnings, dividend 
rates, price ranges 1913- 
1922, and other import- 
| ant information relative 
to each of these com- 
panies. 


Copy mailed free on request 
for S-21 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad St. New York 

















Is 10% Too High 


High yields are usually considered 
hazardous. Exceptions are securities of 
banks and other institutions dealing in 
money, which pay substantial returns, 
yet are well rated. 


You May Obtain 
About 10% 


By purchasing 6% Gold Debenture Bonds 
with Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates 
issued by Largest Finance Corporation 
of its kind operating 38 offices in prin- 
cipal cities lending money under state 
supervision. 


These securities have paid 11% on par 
for the Past Six Years even during 
severe depression—a strong recommenda- 
tion of dependability. Business has 
grown every year for past eight years. 
Earnings approximately 2%4 times inter- 
est charges. Bonds are first charge on 
entire assets of corporation. 


$5500 Nets $550 Yearly 
$1100 Nets $110 Yearly 
$ 550 Nets $ 55 Yearly 
$ 110 Nets $ 11 Yearly 


If you are interested in increasing your 
income, why not investigate carefully 
without obligation? Use coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson s [b 


ESTABLISHED 1893 === INC 
PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York, 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-16 
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aS 
WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Attractive Low-Priced Stocks 


To who rely on the theory that 
bull markets are divided into distinct 
phases (and there is many a precedent for 
it) are now looking over the list of low- 
priced non-dividend-paying stocks with a 
critical eye. A rapid and somewhat 
spectacular movement in this class of 
securities is usually the concluding phase 
of a major bull market. But the wise 
speculator does not wait for the last 
minute uprush. He argues that there is 
all sorts of danger in buying these low- 
priced securities in the midst of what may 
be their final gasp. So he looks over the 
list in advance and selects what appear to 
be those of real merit as well as specula- 
tive possibilities. The following are 
worth consideration : 

Present Range since 


Stock Price 1914 
About High Low 
International Nickel.... 18 57% 11% 
General Motors........ 14 42 8% 
McIntyre Porcupine.... 16 21% 1y% 
__. Pe Cerro re 17 45% 9Y% 
Nat. Rys. of Mex. 2nd 
PN sthdhena ua veasa 5 14 2% 
Pond Creek Coal....... 21 31% 12 
Ray Consolidated Copper 17 37 10 


St. Paul’s Outlook 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pre- 
ferred is worth special attention as a 
speculation because of its comparatively 
low price. This stock is entitled to 7 
per cent., and while earnings do not 
yet justify any hope of an early resump- 
tion, the situation may change remark- 
ably with the ushering in of the crop 
movement in the Northwest this fall, 
and with further improvement in the 
long depressed lumber and mining in- 
dustries. St. Paul serves the Anaconda 
mining camps in Montana. It traverses 
one of the most important of the coun- 
try’s lumber districts and itself owns 
some billions of feet of timber. A re- 
cent estimate places the value of its 
timber holdings at $15 a share on the 
common and preferred stocks. 


Are the Coppers High? 


To many people it will be interesting to 
know that the coppers, are, on the average, 
about as high as in 1913, one of the 
greatest of the pre-war boom years in the 
industry. That fact naturally raises the 
question as to whether the present level 
of prices is high. Or, is there such a 
prosperous period ahead that the present 
level of prices will look low by comparison 
later on? Granting that the coppers after 
an average advance of 15 points, or nearly 
50 per cent. from their low prices of 
1921, are now in a more speculative market 
position, with more danger attached to 
indiscriminate buying, it remains to say 
that few, if any, of the developments 
which ordinarily accompany a genuine 
copper stock boom have yet put in their 
appearance. There has been, for instance, 
but a slight improvement shown in the 
earnings reports of copper companies. 
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Later on we shall get, or at least should 
get, numerous reports showing the favora- 
ble effect of increased operations and the 
sale of metal at more profitable prices, 
Then we should have rumors of dividend 
resumptions, and dividend increases, fol- 
lowed in many cases, no doubt, by actual 
materialization. That would be the time to 
start looking for the top in copper stocks. 
Such things are better precedents to follow 
than mere comparisons of prices. The 
prices of copper stocks, like those of all 
mining issues, are subject to. many vary- 
ing influences, at different times, and com- 
parisons of prices by themselves are not 
always the best starting point for analyzing 
values. 


Stocks to Avoid 


No bull market has ever had to carry 
along so many “revived promotion” 
stocks as the present one. These stocks 
are legacies from the war, and post- 
war prosperity eras, which shattered 
all previous records for new promo- 
tions and for new listings on the Stock 
Exchange. The collapse of the market 
in 1919 came so suddenly and pro- 
ceeded with such violence in 1920 that 
numerous inside cliques were landed 
high and dry with their promotion 
stocks. They are attempting to work 
them off on the public now and they 
are calling into requisition all the pub- 
licity they can command. These stocks 
may afford quick speculative profits 
to the nimble trader, but they are dan- 
gerous and should be avoided by the 
conservative investor. The following is 
a list of some of the most highly cap- 
italized newer companies, whose stocks 
cannot yet be regarded as seasoned, and 
whose market action is subject to many 
speculative influences of an uncertain 
character : 


Approx. Number 


Company Shares Outstanding 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil...... 4,000,000 
RIMM MOET s caccetivccecce berate 1,400,000 
Middle States Oil.............. 2,200,000 
Transcontinental Oil........... 2,000,000 
Columbia Graphophone........ 1,300,000 
Re aye 2,600,000 


A 10-point advance adds from $10,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 to the market valu- 
ation of the above stocks. A great deal 
of improvement must take place to jus- 
tify any such appreciation in the value 
of any property, no matter how suc- 
cessfuly it is managed. 


Jewel Tea Preferred Attractive 


Jewel Tea preferred is a choice mor- 
sel for the man who desires handsome 
returns while he is waiting for market 
appreciation. The stock recently re- 
sumed dividends at the regular rate of 
7 per cent. per annum, and at its cur- 
rent price, yields about 10 per cent. 
Besides there are accumulated dividends 
of 17 per cent. Payments on account 
of these accumulations may begin soon, 
and it is possible that they will be paid 
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off within the next two years. If so, the 
man purchasing the stock at $70 a 
share, will stand to receive a cash re- 
turn of more than 20 per cent. on his 
money. 

The entire outstanding issue of stock 
is only $3,640,000, requiring but $254,800 
per annum to meet the full 7 per cent. 
dividend. The company’s business has 
been thoroughly reorganized and sys- 
tematized within the last two years 
and is now on a solid and profitable 
basis. 

National Enameling 


Ever since National Enameling passed 
its dividend, it has apparently been under 
the domination of powerful buying. This 
accumulation, if it has actually been that, 
has had a mysterious motive, or at least 
the public has had little hint of what it 
may have been based upon. That the low 
price of the stock should have been made 
a month before announcement of the 
dividend suspension, and should have 
followed several weeks of published fore- 
casts of that suspension, as well as the 
dissemination of bearish talk and not a 
few “tips” to sell short, constitute a chain 
of rather mysterious circumstances. Par- 
ticularly is this true in that the recent 
lively advance in the stock has brought 
forth little of a definite character about 
earnings. For want of a better reason, 
financial commentators have attributed the 
rise simply to a “squeeze of the shorts.” 
But shorts cannot be squeezed forever, and 
it’s about time they were out of Enameling, 
especially as the stock is not a profes- 
sional’s favorite, and few but professionals 
are going short of the market these days. 
It is possible that Enameling is working 
great wonders with its new steel plants 
and processes. And it is possible that the 
stock is one which has been underrated, 
like Corn Products, American Can and a 
few other of those relics of ‘“Ante- 
bellum promotion eras” which were banned 
as highly watered, and hopeless so far as 
their achievement of an investment status 
was concerned. 

Report is that certain people who know 
the Enameling properties and have con- 
fidence in their development have a very 


high opinion of the stock even at current 
prices. 


Atchison’s Maintenance 


No department of railroad account- 
ing needs to be more closely scrutinized 
than maintenance. Atchison, notable as 
a magnificently maintained railroad, in 
recent months has been spending unus- 
ually large amounts in that account. 
Still its earnings are running far in 
excess of dividend requirements. It 
seems hardly likely that the road was 
suddenly discovered to have been run 
down physically, and that the current 
large maintenance expenditures have 
represented the making up of deferred 
items. Can it be then that Atchison is 
taking advantage of its prosperous 
condition to do maintenance work in 
advance, and that later on when labor 
quiets down and accepts lower wages 
it will have ceased to be politic to keep 
down earnings and dividend payments 
by the diversion of abnormally large 
expenditures to maintenance account? 
These are pertinent questions and the 
firmness of Atchison’s stock above par, 
where the yield is less than on many 
other dividend paying rails, is rather 
pointed evidence of what is to come. 














Ask 
Forbes Investors’ Service! 


If you invest or trade in securities, you surely have some 
investment problems or securities which it will pay you 


to lay before the experts of FORBES INVESTORS’ 
SERVICE. 


Are your securities turning out as you expected? Are there 
better opportunities for you? Would it be profitable to hold or 
sell or switch? Or, are you contemplating the purchase of some 
securities,—about which you have not quite made up your mind? 
Are the intrinsic values there? What are the speculative pos- 
sibilities? Are they best for you, as an individual? 


You may have a certain sum available for investment. You 
do not know exactly which group of securities you should select. 
You may want income without regard to speculative possibilities ; 
or temporary income with probable appreciation of capital; or 
you may not care for income and are interested simply in the 
speculative upturn. Which securities will be most profitable? 


Our experts—skilled, trained and judicious,—have helped hun- 
dreds of investors to materially improve their positions, safe- 
guard their funds and increase the return on the capital invested. 
They will analyze your securities and problems from every 
angle and will render their OPINION REPORTS! 


These Opinion Reports are not standardized, printed bulletins 
but personal, confidential letters made up in accordance with 
your individual desires and requirements. They are complete 
and authoritative. They contain as much advice, information 
and recommendations as you may require to increase your profits 
or to put you into better securities. 


Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 


“Opinion Reports” on all stocks or Bonds listed on New York 
Stock Exchange or Curb Market—$4 for one security; $10 for 
three securities. 

“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks—$6 for each stock. 
Recommendations of stocks and bonds to purchase, with full 
“Opinion Report” on each recommendation—$#4 for one; $10 
for three; $25 for eight. 


Use coupon, if you like, or write us a letter. All infor- 
mation is held in strictest confidence. 


*MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Investment 
Suggestions 


and information 
regarding numer- 
ous corporation 


bonds and notes. 





Write for our latest 
Booklet, Number X K-7 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Cities Service Co. 


6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


Returning 
at present 87470 


The large diversified equities 
behind Cities Service Company 
and the progressive develop- 
ment of its activities combine 
to make for its unusual strength. 
The earnings position of the 
Company -has improved stead- 
ily and preferred dividends 
were earned 2.11 times during 
the year ended May 31, 1922. 
With the announced resump- 
tion of cash dividends this stock 
is now one of the prime invest- 
ments in the securities market. 


Send for Circular PR-16 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Securities Department 


60 Wall Street New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Attractive Second Grade Railroad Bonds with Specu- 
lative Possibilities 


ARGE numbers of investors insist on 
income returns from whatever they 
buy, and at the same time they desire a 
large degree of safety coupled with ex- 
tremely attractive speculative opportunities. 
The inexperienced seldom think of bonds 
as combining these requirements. Bonds, 
tu them, are low yielding, slow moving, 
prosaic investments. 
Surprise may be occasioned, therefore, 
by the statement here that in the bond list 
at times, extraordinarily high returns plus 


ings have not been developed to an extent 
which gives absolute security to the interest 
payments. Of course, such bonds are rated 
below first grade bonds also because of 
their having a junior lien on properties, 
but in the majority of cases this junior 
lien would be of subordinate influence in 
price provided the earning power had been 
demonstrated, over a reasonably long 
period, to be in excess of interest require- 
ments. For example: the junior liens of 
the Atchison or Union Pacific are practi- 








Railroad Bonds with High Yields 


Price Straight Yield 
NAME About Income re- to 
turn about Maturity 

Inter & Gt. Northern Adj. 6s, 1952, w.i.............. 52 11.5 11.9 
Mo., Kans. & Texas Conv. Adj. 5s, 1967, w. i.......... 57 8.8 8.9 
Minn. & St. Louis Refunding 4s, 1949................. 46 8.7 9.6 
St. Louis & S. F. Income 68,1960. ...... cece cccccce 71 8.6 8.7 
Chic. & Alton Ist Lien 3%4s, 1950..................... 48 7.3 8.3 
NO: Tee. & Mex. Icate 56. 1995. oo. on occ cece cnet es 71 7.0 8.7 
ee SS ES errr ee rere 53 7.5 8.9 
ag ES Se OS eae errereret 80 7.5 76 
Oe SR eS ee | a er 64 7.0 7.0 








exceptionally well defined speculative possi- 
bilities, and a reasonable degree of safety, 
are obtainable. 

Such opportunities are now to be had 
among the so-called second grade or 
speculative railroad bonds. 

Railroad bonds of this description are 
to be preferred above all others in the 
speculative classification at this time, be- 
cause of two very important considerations. 

First: The entire railroad situation has 
assumed a new and extremly promising 
aspect, from the viewpoint of the investor. 

Second: Individual railroad securities 
can be more definitely and satisfactorily 
analyzed than any others, because of the 
wealth of up-to-date statistical data 
available. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requires all roads to issue monthly 
detailed income statements, and weekly 
condensed statements of gross and net 
revenues. Also there are the weekly car- 
loading, statistics by districts, and by in- 
dividual roads which furnish an immensely 
valuable barometer of the trend of freight 
traffic and earnings. 

The bonds listed in the accompanying 
table obviously vary in degree of specu- 
lative risk involved, and none of them are 
what may be termed in every way first 
grade. It will be noticed that the issues 
showing the highest current income re- 
turns are placed at the top of the column. 
These are naturally the more risky, though 
to compensate for that, they possess the 
largest possibilities of profit. 

As already stated, the fact that the 
general outlook for railroad earnings is so 
greatly improved—barring, of course, the 
very remote possibility that strikes will 
spread and be prolonged to a serious 
extent—is the chief factor favoring rail- 
road securities of all kinds. 

From a market standpoint, this influence 
is now the strongest and most direct con- 
sideration in the case of second grade rail- 
road bonds. For they are classified as 
second grade primarily, because the earn- 


cally on a basis of equality with the first 
mortgages of roads whose earning power 
is less. 

With these points in mind, in the fol- 
lowing condensed analyses, several of the 
individual bonds, shown in the table, 
should prove especially interesting. 

International and Great Northern 6s are 
one of the new securities of this road to 
be issued under the reorganization plan 
recently adopted. Hence the designation 
w.i. (when issued). 

The road is being retired from its second 
receivership, and that fact alone is having 
a prejudicial effect on its securities. But 
other roads have passed through two or 
more reorganizations, only to win finally, 
a place among the country’s leading trans- 
portation systems; so the investor who 


_ shuts his eyes to genuinely favorable fac- 


tors because of prejudices handed down 
from the past, cannot certainly justify his 
position in this case. 

While the reorganization has not re- 
sulted, as reorganizations usually do, in a 
reduction of funded debt, it is nevertheless 
calculated to put the road in a sound 
financial position. Besides providing for 
the payment of various obligations con- 
tracted under the receivership for new 
construction, betterments, etc., the cash 
raised by the plan will give the road about 
$4,000,000 working capital. 

The interest on the adjustment mort- 
gage bonds is not cumulative until after 
January 1, 1928, and prior to that time is 
payable in amounts to be determined by 
the directors, except that not less than 50 
per cent. of the net income must be used 
to pay the interest, so that it would appear 
that the bonds are sure of some interest 
being paid from the start. The first semi- 
annual payment: is due in January. 

The I. & G. N. traverses a great part 
of the State of Texas with terminals at 
Houston, San Antonio, Galveston, Fort 
Worth and other points where connections 
are made with various important lines. 
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It was originally designed to reach the 
gateway of Mexico at Laredo, and to haul 
traffic to and from the Gulf ports. With 
the outlook for a restoration of normal 
conditions in Mexico now brighter than in 
many years, there is a strong probability 
of steadily increasing earnings from 
traffic into and out of that country. 

At the current rate of earnings, allow- 
ing for seasonal variations, I. & G. N. is 
not earning the full interest requirements 
on its total bonds. It is earning, however, 
between 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. under 
the above cited provisions requiring that 
50 per cent. of the net income be applied 
to interest payments on the adjustment 
bonds, and it is not improbable that before 
the end of the year, increased business will 
bring the revenues up to a point that will 
justify the full payment. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Convertible 
Adjustment 5s, 1967, is also a “reorganiza- 
tion” bond. The amount issued is $57,500,- 
000. They are a direct obligation of the 
company and secured by a mortgage on all 
the property, etc., covered by the prior 
lien mortgages, but subject thereto. The 
interest is payable prior to maturity of the 
principal, only out of net income (before 
deduction of interest on these bonds), and 
is cumulative from and after January 1, 
1925. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is having 
a very strong comeback in earnings. The 
current reports indicate that its total in- 
terest charges, including the interest on the 
convertible adjustment 5s, is being carned 
more than one and three-quarters times. 
This would indicate that the first interest 
payment on the bonds, which falls due 
January 1 next, will be met in full, (it is 
yet to be determined whether payments 
will be made annually or semi-annually). 

This road is in a very favorable posi- 
tion because of the territory covered and 
because of the fact that the reorganization 
has provided ample cash for working 
capital and other immediate requirements. 
The property comprises a system of aearly 
4,000 tailes, extending from St. Louis to 
Kansas City, and south to Galveston and 
San Antonio, Texas, with various branches. 
The territory is an important mining, 
agricultural and oil region. The crop 
season this fall promises to add materially 
to the earnings. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Refunding 4s, 
1949, are the junior bonds of a road which 
has never been established as a prosperous 
enterprise. Perhaps that is because it is 
too largely dependent on outside lines for 
Its traffic. 

The depressed conditions in the mining 
and lumber industries of the Northwest 
have had a great deal to do recently with 
the poor showing in earnings. These con- 
ditions are now distinctly on the mend, 
however, and the outlook is much brighter 
than it has been for some time. With a 
fuller revival in these industries indicated 
by the end of the year, and with a good 
crop movement, the earnings should be 
greatly stimulated this fall, and that ought 
to have a decidedly favorable effect on the 
Price of these bonds. 
me . ; Railroad Convertible A 4s, 
299, are pretty well down on the long 
_ of mortgages with which this much 
used (financially speaking) railroad 
nas been burdened. But there now 
. probably a better basis to hope that 
“rié will overcome its long-standing 
tandicaps than there has been at any 
time for twenty years. 
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FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
12¢ Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The securities awe (not more than three) 





to do. 


TWO OF OUR MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 
RESULTED VERY FAVORABLY! 


They covered two well known low-priced securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. As the facts speak for them- 
selves, we have no hesitation in recommending these stocks. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


Heese == —-oe=--=---— Use This Coupon-- --°" oc eee eee" 


Gentlemen: Send me full particulars about your reports on the two attractive low- 
priced stocks. Also tell me about your “SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER” of 
expert disinterested advice on the following securities: 
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It will save you time sorting and locating papers 








Will sort your mail and route it—will protect your papers 
from prying eyes and from being scattered by electric fan 
breezes—will keep papers, reference books, etc., out of the 
way, but at hand ready for use when needed. Occupies less 
space than a single box or wire basket, yet renders the 
service of four. jousands in use give entire satisfaction. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Olive green finish. Has non-scratching rubber feet. Price, 
$4.50. Extra compartments at 90 cents each may be added 
at any time. On request, will send interesting, illustrated 
folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency. 
Ask for FREE Trial—Send No Money 


Send now for this Model 4-G Kleradesk, After using it ten 

days, if you are not satisfied that it saves you time and 

makes your desk work easier, return at our | Stanelia 
expense. Otherwise we will send you invoice — 

for $4.50, covering the biggest value in desk 

efficiency you ever bought. - 


ROSS-GOULD CO. ,.159N. 10thStreet.St.Louis,Mo. 
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A Guaranteed 


First Mortgage 
Gold Bond 


Yielding 6% Per Cent 


These bonds are secured by 
real estate valued at nearly 
two and one-quarter times 
the total amount of the bond 
issue. 

Guaranteed as to payment 
of both principal and interest 
by fifteen prominent busi- 
ness men whose net worth 
is twelve times the total 
amount of the bond issue. 


Mail coupon for 
descriptive circular 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
LIGONIER DETROIT FT. WAYNE 
THE STRAUS BROS. CO. FM-9 

10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Please send me circular describing a6 4% 
Guaranteed First Mortgage Gold Bond. 

















What Portion of Income 
Should Be Invested ? 


“Plan Sheet’’ and table of typical budgets 

in our booklet, ““A Sure Road to Financial 

Independence,” will help you answer this ques- 
tion in your own case. 

It shows the value of financial foresight and 
how easy it is to accomplish substantial results 
through systematic investment in safe bonds— 
based on incomes of from $2500 to$50,000 a year. We 
shall be glad to send youa copy without obligation. 


Write for Booklet FO-6 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 

















A well placed First Farm 
Mortgage is an investment 
based upon the fundamental 
necessities of life. It will 






to offer 7% on choice First Farm 
Send for descriptive pamphlet 
“F’’ and list of current offerings. 


LEW BANDER,S. Goss 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


No Marked Reaction in Prices Looked For So Long 
As Money Rates Remain Low 
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7s list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 

issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 

of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 

investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 

to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1920 _ 1921 Now Yield 
High Low High Low About % 
LCD Liberty 3%4s*........ June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.96 3.47 


LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*....Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 981.10 97.80 85.30 100.86 4.20 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%4s*....Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 88.00 100.82 4.10 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s...... Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 10148 4.38 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

Cy Se OE ie Gi oiabidc pa sce a tinn seencagans 1934 84 8.10 
0 ge ae ee rr 1942 99 6.10 
M New Votk- Gig Cee cs icevicciwsieecs ccscscesee 1960 100% 4.20 
Be Se Oe IN os 5 0556505 500 sic os ccvaw¥was 1952 ef 4.15 
ee SO OE AE, BR an bdo canines. saeidabcnes 1931 985% 5.20 
Be Cy OE TE BIG aa ios io nonce cc cee tiee cee 1952 od 4.50 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*......... 1995 9314 4.30 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*......... 1958 92 4.45 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*............. 1940 9334 4.50 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s..............:.. 1947 8934 4.70 
rr ee 1948 93 4.45 
FS Re ki eee 1955 90 4.60 
eS KG RE | ee. Or Cane 1947 96 4.25 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 414s*...............00: 1933 8434 6.55 
eee a ee er 1946 9514 5.35 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s......... 1934 82 6.15 
ee Se eee eee 1975 65 6.25 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s.......... 1950 73% 6.00 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s...............0cce00s 1956 6914 6.15 

: Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

re or eee eer ae 1946 90 5.80 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1st Ref. 5s............. 1956 97% 5.15 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........... 1939 98 5.20 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s.............0.c0c00. 1943 97 5.25 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s........... 1941 91 5.75 
Mi West Penn Power Ist G6... ...<.........6cccc0e 1946 93 6.50 

Industrial Bonds 

Maturity Aboet 

aturit out 70 

CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s...5.........ccceice 1947 . 93 5.55 
CD Bethlehem Steel 1st. & Ref. 5s..............0.4. 1942 96% 5.30 
ee ee Se “eee ree: 1932 93 7.00 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s..............cccecccee 1930 105% 6.15 
I ne ete 1951 9834 5.10 
CD WU. 5. Rubber tet & Rel, Seo oo. osc. os cocac ens 1947 91 5.70 


L = $90. C = $10. D = $500. M = $1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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Corporate Borrowing Heavy 
But Does Not Exceed 
Investors’ Demands 


8 Berry is no indication of a pend- 
ing change in credit conditions at 
this time and consequently no reason 
to expect a change in the trend of 
money rates, or at least no tightening 
of rates. Gold holdings of the Federal 
Reserve system continue to grow and 
are at a record high level but there is 
no corresponding expansion of liabilities 
in the way of heavier discounts and 
increased note circulation and the re- 
sult is as much potential credit as ever, 
despite the greater demands of a reviv- 
ing industry. 

So long as there is an abundance of 
credit and money remains cheap, just 
so long will there be low bond yields. 
While corporate borrowing has_ been 
unusually heavy for several months, the 
demand has not exceeded the buying 
power of investors and bond prices have 
advanced throughout the entire period. 
Corporate needs now seem to be pretty 
well filled and what might be termed 
the normal amount of borrowing is like- 
ly to rule in the immediate future. 

Another unmistakable sign of the 
abundance of credit and the improb- 
ability of any scarcity soon is rising 
commodity prices. The value of money 
is determined by the amount of goods 
it can be exchanged for and when this 
amount becomes smaller, as is the case 
when prices are rising, it indicates that 
there is an over abundance of money. 

All barometers point to a continua- 
tion of low money rates and a marked 
reaction in bond prices cannot be 
counted upon until this condition 
changes. The investor can gain no ad- 
tange by delaying purchases of sound 
bonds. The following bonds are recom- 
mended: 


Delaware & Hudson 5%s, 1937, to 
yield about §40 per cent. This issue is 
outstanding to the amount of $7,500,- 
000 and is a direct obligation of the 
company, but not secured by mortgage. 
This road is showing a recovery in 
earning power and the margin of safe- 
ty is ample. Dividends have been paid 
on the capital stock without interrup- 
tion since 1881 and since 1907 the rate 
has been 9 per cent. annually. 


Louisville & Nashville First and Re- 
funding 5%s, series “A,” due 2003, to 
yield about 5.20 per cent. Amount out- 
standing $12,753,000, secured by a direct 
or collateral lien on over 5,000 miles, 
and also by pledge of $28,956,858 of 
securities. The outstanding funded in- 
debtedness for the road is at the rate of 
$33,000 a mile, a comparatively low fig- 
ure. Both equity and the margin of 
Saiety of interest payments are large. 


N. Y. Central Refunding 5s, due 2013, 
to yield about 5.25 per cent. Outstand- 
ing to the amount of $60,000,000, se- 
cured by a first mortgage on all railroad 
roperty owned. This includes equip- 
ment which cost over $134,000,000 and 

lich is free from equipment liens. The 

rtgage will eventually cover addi- 
tonal rolling stock costing $135,000,- 
/00 on payment of $52,000,000 obligations 
utstanding against this. The main 
‘ine totals 2,699 miles. 




















The Art of Earning 
Dividends 
Is Inseparable 


From the Art of 


Management 
THEREFORE 


Directors, Stockholders and Executives of 
large industrial corporations are reading, in 
constantly increasing numbers, 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Engineering Magazine 


For by so doing they know what points to 
look for in the management of the prop- 
erties in the success of which they have a lively 
dollars-and-cents interest. 


Just Now the 


Supreme Question 


before the men of Industry is How to Get 
Lower Costs, a subject in which the editorial 
program of Industrial Management will 
major throughout this year. 

No man with executive, managerial or financial responsibilities 
can read the large number of telling and timely articles on 
tested methods of waste elimination and cost reduction which 
will appear in coming issues without finding himself wonder- 
fully better equipped for the industrial and business battles 
of 1922. 


A subscription now may prove to be one of the 
best investments you ever made. Where shall 
we send your copy? Indicate, please, on the 


coupon below, and start us to working for you 
AT ONCE. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE CO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 


Send me Industrial Management every month for a year. I shall remit 
the subscription price $3.00 within 30 days. 


ES a ccclina eddie otdneescicebiencdeWales tke ss v00ddhcnsbagedeesusebehsoes 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 


“Compare the 


Work’’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Incorporated 


364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 








Sound 


Investing 
By Paul Clay 


A 375-page book that will help you 
safeguard your investments. Dis- 
cusses and defines the various types 
of securities; points out which se- 
curities to buy for certain circum- 
stances; and points out the per- 
sonal side of investing. 


This is the type of Financial In- 
formation that you will find in this 
book: 


Type of Securities 
Managing Investments 
Analysis of Values 
United States Bonds 
er Government Bonds 
Public Utilities 
Short Term Notes 
Equipment Notes 
Municipal Bonds 
Industrial Stocks 
Bank Stocks 
Copper and Mining Stocks and 
other forms of securities. 
vestments for Banks 
nvestments for Institutions 
Practical Suggestions 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
I enclose $2.50. Send me “Sound Investing.” 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Unfilled or- 
ders on July 1 totaled $9,175,000, against 
$8,430,000 on June 1. 

American-La France Fire Engine Co. 
—Earnings for first half of 1922 said to 
be at rate of 16 per cent. on common 
stock. 

American Shipbuilding Co.—Received 
order for an 8,200-ton standard lake 
type ore-carrier to cost about $600,000. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Secured a contract for smelting and re- 
fining output of Day Brothers’ mines in 
the Coeur d’Alenes, among largest in 
that district, and gained a badly need- 
ed supply of additional lead ore for its 
East Helena smelter. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Net oper- 
ating income for first five months of 
1922, $11,228,459, compared with $10,- 
845,285, in same period 1921. 

American Water Works & Elec. Co.— 
Plans for acquisition of Monongahela 
Power & Ry Co. and the Potomac Pub- 
lic Service Co., practically completed. 
These companies, it is expected, will add 
$8,250,000 annually to gross earnings. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing at 35 per cent. of capacity with 7,000 
men on the pay roll and with unfilled 
orders for $10,730,000. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Has been 
ordered by New York Transit Commis- 
sion to add 100 trains daily to subway 
and elevated lines during rush hours. 
In the fall a further addition of 35 trains 
is required. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Com- 
pany’s new smelter at Oraya, Peru, has 
been placed in operation. Output will be 
2,500 tons of ore per day. 

Cities Service Co.—Resumed dividena 
payments by declaring % per cent. 
cash dividend on preferred stock, and 
regular dividends of % per cent. on 
common and preference “B” shares 
payable in scrip, and 1% per cent. on 
common stock payable in stock scrip. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co—For the 
quarter ended June 30 reports a deficit 
of $18,430, compared with a deficit of 
$273,752 for the same period in 1921. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. of 
West Va—Net income for first six 
months of 1922, $3,023,013, compared with 
$2,694,828 in same period of 1921. 

Commonwealth Power Railway & 
Light Co.—Balance after accumulated 
preferred dividends for twelve months 
ended May 31, $2,040,097, compared 
with $958,341 in previous year. 

Copper Export Association—Will! re- 
tire in August $3,000,00 of its 8 per cent. 
notes, due Feb. 15, 1923, and $6,000,000 
of its 8 per cent. notes, due Feb. 15, 1924. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—June produc- 
tion totaled $351,531, compared with 
$325,328 in May. 

Emerson-Brantingham Co.—May and 
June sales showed an increase of 53 
per cent., compared with corresponding 
months of 1921. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Orders re- 
ceived in June were 45 per cent. more 
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than in June, 1921. Present production 
estimated at 118,000 pairs of shoes daily. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp—New 
Japanese subsidiary will begin business 
in August. 

Freeport Texas Co.—Announced that 
one-half of $4,000,000 issue of bonds has 
been retired on the basis of exchange 
into stock as offered to bondholders. 

General Cigar Co., Inc.—Has set aside 
$200,000 for purchase or redemption of 
at least 1,500 shares debenture pre- 
ferred stock at best prices obtainable, 
not exceeding 110 and accrued and un- 
paid dividends. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Declared a 
stock dividend of 5 per cent., in addition 
to regular quarterly dividend. Stock 
dividend is payable Dec. 1, to stock of 
record Nov. 1. 

General Motors Corp. — For six 
months ended June 30 reports net sales 
of $218,490,887 and net earnings, before 
Federal taxes and interest charges, of 
$35,116,481. After all charges, the bal- 
ance available for the common stock 
amounted to $26,839,391, equal to $1.30 
a share. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—Balance after dividends for year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1921, $1,157,163, compared 
with $1,745,997 in 1921. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for six 
months ended June 30 were $26,898,361 
against $24,179,027 in the same period of 
1921. 

Lackawanna Steel Co. — For six 
months ended June 30, reports a deficit 
of $652,852, compared with a deficit of 
$974,392 in the same period of 1921. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for second quarter 
of 1922, $1,592,507, against $1,479,936 in 
the same period of 1921. 

Mallinson (H. R.) & Co.—Reported that 
company has sold production of its 
seven mills for next five months. Stated 
that mills were running at 85 per cent. 
of capacity. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Inc.—Is installing six new sheet mills in 
its Granite City plant at cost of $1,500,- 
000. 

Northern States Power Co.—Has ex- 
tended the time in which holders of op- 
tion warrants issued with the ten-year 
6 per cent. gold notes of the company, 
due April 1, 1926, may exercise their 
privilege to purchase preferred stock or 
common stock, to October 1, 1925. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Balance 
after dividends for first five months of 
1922, $862,292, compared with $635,575 
in same period of 1921. 

Pacific Oil Co—Surplus after divi- 
dends for year ended Dec. 31, 1921, equal 
to $4.64 per share. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Stated 
that company had plans under way for 
a comprehensive reorganization of its 
finances. 

Piggly-Wiggly Stores, Inc. — New 
Canadian company will open fifty stores 
throughout Canada. 

Reis (Robert) & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1922, $3,184,000, compared 
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with $2,626,000 in same period of last 
year, an increase of 17% per cent. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—Announced that 
regular cash dividend of $1 heretofore 
paid on the old stock will also be paid 
on the new stock issued as a 100 per 
cent. stock dividend. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Coal 
shortage has forced suspension of two 
of three active blast furnaces in its 
Hazelton group and its Bessemer de- 
partment. Report for six months ended 
June 30 shows a deficit of $625,700, com- 
pared with a deficit of $2,104,062 for the 
same period of 1921. 

Royal Dutch Co.—Balance after divi- 
dends for year ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
1,168,573 florins, compared with 771,113 
florins in 1920. (Florin—about 40 
cents). 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Vice-Presi- 
dent Loeb stated: “We have already 
bought up about $3,500,000 notes due 
next October, and, of course, outstand- 
ing balance due at that time will be 
paid. It is also very probable that ar- 
rangements will be made to retire 
simultaneously the $17,000,000 notes due 
the following October. This plan is still 
under discussion and has not yet been 
definitely decided upon, but will in all 
probability be put into effect. I might 
add that if company decides upon this 
course, note retirement will be carried 
out without any additional financing.” 

“Shell” Transport & Trading Co.— 
Reports a balance after dividends for 
year ended Dec. 31, 1921, of £62,007, 
compared with £764,966 in 1920. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Re- 
ports net income for first five months 
of 1922 at $2,386,664, compared with $2,- 
378,513 in same period of 1921. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York.—Re- 
ported that company had been granted 
a concession by Angora (Turkey) Gov- 
ernment giving it a monopoly on sales 
throughout Asia Minor. 

Tennessee Railway, Light & Power 
Co.—Net income for twelve months 
ended May 31, $769,234, compared with 
$552,217 in same period of 1921. 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.—Re- 
ported that company had purchased C. 
J. Wrightsman properties in Robertson 
pool, Garvin County, Okla., with ap- 
proximately 2,000 acres of leases and 
settled production of 1,150 barrels daily. 
Consideration reported to have been 
approximately $800,000 cash. 

Union Bag & Paper Co.—Plant run- 
ning at 100 per cent. of capacity. Com- 
pany’s newsprint subsidiary has been 
refusing orders. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Will shortly place its new pipe, made 
“d the DeLavaud process, on the mar- 

et. 

Utah Securities Corp—Net income 
for year ended Dec. 31, 1921, $36,522, 
compared with $49,339 in 1920. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Net 
operating income for first five months of 
1922, $6,233,598, against $4,975,286 same 
period 1921, 

White Motor Co—Truck sales for 
second quarter of 1922 showed an in- 
Crease of 40 per cent. over the first quar- 
ter and were 23 per cent. greater than 
the second quarter of 1922. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
six months ended June 30 were $70,213,- 
518, against $62,229,280 in the same 
period of 1921. 













Baetz type SC. Where steam 
is not available, type DF is 
furnished. Burns coal, coke, 
oil, gas or wood—fired like an 
ordinary furnace. 


Now Is the Time to Plan 


Next Winter’s Heating 


Plan now to stop next winter’s waste—learn how the Skinner 
Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heating System will, once and for all, 
do away with trouble and loss of time so frequent with old- 
time heating methods. 


The Pioneer Ductless Heating System 


Skinner Bros. are the pioneers in ductless heating and have 
developed exclusive features that make the performance of 
this heater really amazing. In coldest weather, regardless of 
building construction or exposure, every part of the open space 
in your factory is kept at a comfortable, uniform working 
temperature. No external pipes or ducts are used—you save 
this expense as well as the factory space which is usually 
cluttered up with pipes, coils and similar fittings. 


A Simple System—Fully Guaranteed 


The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater is an individual, 
enclosed unit. It is steam operated—where steam is not avail- 
able we furnish our direct-fired type DF, which burns coal, 
coke, wood, gas or oil. 


Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters are guaranteed. Should 
a heater, when installed as directed by our engineers, fail to 
accomplish the results we specify, it becomes immediately 
— at our expense and full purchase price will be 
refund 


Full information sent on request. If you wish, we will supply 
names of users from whom you can get direct testimony. 


SKINNER BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


1458 So. Vandeventer Ave. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Factories: St. Louis, Mo., and Elizabeth, N. J. 
Boston, 481 Little Bldg. Kansas City, 368 Lee Bldg. 
Buffalo, 738 Morgan Bldg. New York, 1738 Fy Bldg. 
Chicago, 1739 Fisher Bldg. Pittsburgh, 44 Wood St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio San Franciseo, Monadnock Block 
Cleveland, 648 Marshall Bldg. Spokane, 445 First Ave. 
Detroit, 344 Scherer Bldg. Washington, D. C., 750 Evans Bldg. 


okinner Bros. 
HEATING SYSTEM 
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Prices Up 
or Down? 


Will the commodities you are 
interested in rise—or fall— 
during the remainder of 1922? 


Babsonis 


REPORTS 


Buyers Bulletin, just off the press, 
gives you the plain facts on the situa- 
tion and forecasts price changes on 
over 140 individual commodities. 
With this information you can see 
what’s coming and govern yourself 
accordingly. 


Report on Request 
This Bulletin and Booklet—Increasing Net 
Profits —~is available for distribution to inter- 
ested Executives, gratis, 
Tear out the Memo— now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


MEMO 


For Your Secretary 
Write 


~ gt Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, - . 
Mellestey, Hills, 82, es 
Mass., as follows: Please } 

send 35 

















Your Present System—Plus 

The Kleradesk adapts itself to your 
peculiar requirements—combining both 
horizontal and vertical handling of 
desk papers. 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds refer- 
ence papers out of way but immediately at hand 
when needed, Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 

A Steel Sectional Device 
dd compartments as required. Vertical sections 
¢ each. Four-compartment combination illus- 
trated below $5.10 Indexed front and back. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.’’ 


088-30 Oo. . 
N. 10th—St. Louis (1) 
New York Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 














TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


We — the short moves, as well 
as ¢ 


mojor swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 


Trial Subscription fer One Month 
Costs $15.00 
Sample letter on request 
Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New Yerk 
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Labor and Wages 


RESIDENT HARDING, convinced 
that no further hope existed for 
voluntary settlement of the coal strike 
on the terms he had outlined, ordered 




















. immediate resumption of coal produc- 


tion under full protection of every agen- 
cy of Government, State and national. 
Holding the mining of coal to be a “na- 
tional necessity, the ample supply of 
which is essential likewise to common 
welfare and to interstate commerce,” 
viewing the rejection of his arbitration 
plan by the miners and a minority of the 
operators, the President told the heads 
of the mine owners’ groups: “The free- 
dom of action on the part of the work- 
men and on the part of the employers 
does not measure with that of public 
welfare and national security. I, there- 
fore, invite you to return to your mine 
properties and resume operations.” 

Chairman Hooper of the Railroad 
Labor Board has given up all hope of 
bringing about a settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the men and the rail- 
way executives. The only obstacle to 
an agreement, according to Chairman 
Hooper, was the question of restoring 
full seniority rights to the 300,000 
shopmen now on strike. All other 
points had been disposed of. The strik- 
ers demand the restoration of the men 
involved to their status as employees as 
of the date prior to stoppage of work. 
This the employers absolutely refuse 
to do. “If those who have struck 
against the decisions of the Labor 
Board and tried to interrupt transpor- 
tation are favored in any settlement 
that may be made, the incentive of men 
to stay at work in case of future strikes 
will be destroyed and the difficulty of 
maintaining transportation service in- 
creased,” is the view held by executives. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announced 
that it had reached a separate wage agree- 
ment with its employees, and that it will 
stand by this agreement regardless of the 
adverse decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Chicago in the road’s fight on 
a decision of the Railroad Labor Board. 

Eugene V. Debs told railroad men and 
other unions the time has come to 
“strike together, vote together, and 
fight together.” 

A comprehensive investigation by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of 
wages, hours and employment covering 
sixty-one Northern cotton mills and thirty- 
two Southern mills, employing about 
60,000 persons, shows that the average 
wages of all classes of wage earners be- 
fore the reduction which led to the strike 
in New England mills ranged from 100 
per cent. to 138 per cent. above the level 
of July, 1914. 

Employment figures for the twelve 
principal groups of manufacturing indus- 
tries, as tabulated by Department of 
Labor, showed an increase for the year 
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ended June 30 in eight and a decrease in 
four. The largest increases were 32.1 per 
cent. for the iron and steel industry; 30.5 
per cent. for car building and repairing, 
and 21.2 per cent. for automobiles while 
the greatest decreases were shown for 
cotton manufacturing, 25.1 per cent., and 

silk, 19.3. 

Of 23,684 members of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
who voted on the acceptance of the 
wage agreement with the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, 92 per cent., or 21,605, in- 
dorsed the agreement, and 1,979 voted 
with the extremist element, which 
sought to force a strike. 


nse Raivends | 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, 

declaring a public emergency to exist 
because of the rail and coal strikes, issted 
orders placing all railroad facilities east 
of the Mississippi River under the direc- 
tion of the Government. All available coal 
supplies are to be distributed where the 
need is greatest. Shipments of food for 
human consumption, feed for livestock, 
livestock, perishable products, coal, coke 
and fuel oil will be hauled ahead of other 
freights in the order of preference stated. 
Railroads are required to turn over freight 
to competing lines when congestion on 
their own lines may mean delay. Only 
one thing is to be considered: To avoid 
delay and get the utmost out of every 
piece of rail equipment. The direction of 
this vast work is to be in the hands of a 
committee representing the Department of 
Commerce, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Department of Justice and the 
Interior Department, to be selected by 
President Harding. 

The railroads of the United States carried 
3.53 per cent. more revenue tonnage 
during the first quarter of 1922 -han 
during the same period in 1921. The 
total of tons carried in the first three 
months of this year was 416,298,809, com- 
pared with 402,114,193 during the same 
period in 1921, an increase of 14,184,616 
tons. 

L. F. Loree, President of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad and Chairman of the 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference, stated 
that the majority of the Eastern carriers 
were planning to form company tnions, 
consisting of their new employees and 
those who remained at work, so ‘that 
individual negotiations could be conducted 
in the future when labor difficulties arose. 
Mr. Loree’s explanation followed the an- 
nouncement that the Baltimore & Ohio 
had decided to enter into negotiations 
which would lead to an individual settle- 
ment with their striking shopmen. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad was ordered placed in the hands 
of a receiver, on request of attorneys repre- 
senting holders of defaulted mortgag¢ 
bonds secured by property of the railroad. 
Joseph H. Young, president of the road, 
was named receiver. 
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[ Washington 


HE first extensive split in Republican 

Senate ranks over the Administra- 
tion Tariff bill came during considera- 
tion of the cotton schedule, with a re- 
sult that ten committee amendments 
proposing increased rates on various 
kinds of cotton yarns were rejected. 
Twelve Republicans, led by Senator 
Lenroot, Wisconsin, opposed the com- 
mittee rate on a roll call by which the 
frst amendment was rejected, 32 to 24. 
The final rates on the majority of the 
items in the schedule were below those 





recommended by the Committee on Fi-. 


nance. 

The Republican majority suffered an- 
other setback when an amendment of 
the Committee on Finance which would 
have extended the embargo on foreign 
made dyes a year was defeated. This 
time fourteen Republicans joined with 
the Democrats to reject the proposal, 
the vote being 32 in favor and 38 
against. Later, by unanimous agreement, 
the provision to allow the President to 
extend the embargo, if he thought. it 
necessary, was eliminated from the bill. 

Still another rebuke was adminstered to 
the Committee on Finance in the Senate 
when it refused to ratify the high duties 
the committee recommended for the pro- 
tection of the cotton glove industry. Some 
of the duties proposed represented ad 
valorem equivalents of the specific rates 
as high as 119 per cent. An amendment 
introduced by Senator Lenroot provides 
that in no case shall the rate exceed 75 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Creation of an “enemy property claims 
commission” of six members to adjudicate 
and pay from German property in 
America claims of American citizens 
against Germany growing out of the war 
was proposed in a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Underwood of Alabama. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
rejected, by a vote of 9 to 7, Henry 
Ford’s offer for the lease and opera- 
tion of the Government power project 
at Muscle Shoals. The proposition sub- 
mitted by Senator Norris, Chairman of 
the committee, which proposed opera- 
tion of the plant by a Government-con- 
trolled corporation, was also rejected, 
9 to 5. Both propositions will soon be 
placed before the Senate in the form 
of minority reports. 


$20 a thousand, to which 10 per cent. 
should be added for delivery. Flooring 
and roofing are marked up in price as 
the rail situation becomes more acute 
and deliveries are hampered from sup- 
ply centers. 

The Federal Sugar Refining Co. an- 
nounced an advance of 10 points in the 
price of refined sugar, to 6.70 cents a 
pound wholesale. Demand for refined 
sugars is unusually heavy because of 
preparations being made for the can- 
ning season. 








Oil | 


T= large stocks of crude oil on 
hand is forcing many of the lead- 
ing producers to reduce quotations. 
Within one week, two reductions 
brought the price down to $1.50, and 
the probability is that further reduc- 
tions will be announced. “Too much 
oil is being produced at the present 
time,” said H. F. Sinclair in announc- 
ing the second reduction. “In a per- 
sonal inspection of all the important 
fields of the country I was impressed 
with the fact that in some places entire 
fields are practically shut down; others 
are partially shut down, and new fields 
have been discovered which are adding 
many thousands of barrels daily to 
storage stocks.” 

The reductions in the price of crude 
oil is causing speculation in financial 
circles as to what effect this will have 
on the retail prices of gasoline. 

Gasoline reserve stocks in the United 
States at the end of the first quarter 
were estimated at 854,232,000 gallons by 
the Bureau of Mines, which was greater 
by 20 per cent. than for the first quar- 
ter of 1921 and 36 per cent. greater than 
for the first quarter of 1920. 

Asserting that a “monopolistic situa- 
tion” with respect to the gasoline mar- 
ket prevailed over the entire country 
made possible by an interlocking stock 
ownership in the several Standard Oil 
Companies, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a report to Congress recommend- 
ed the enactment of legislation prohib- 
iting “common stock ownership in 
corporations which have been members 
of a combination dissolved under the 
Sherman law.” 
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HE cost of living among wage 
earners’ families on June 15 last 
was 55.4 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914. But since July, 1920, when the 
peak of the rise in the cost of living 
since 1914 was reached, price levels de- 
creased 25 per cent. Between May 15 
and June 15 of this year there was a 
general increase of three-tenths of 1 
per cent. Clothing prices dropped, 
while food costs increased. 
Building material supply and demand 
are beginning to feel the effects of the 
ilroad strike. Brick manufacturers in 
he Hudson River district were hardest 
hit. Fuel of any kind is at a premium 
and every bargeload is absorbed as fast 
as it comes in. The prevailing price is 





XPORTS from the United States for 

the fiscal year ended June 30, to- 
taled $3,770,000,000, and imports $2,608,- 
000,000, leaving a favorable trade bal- 
ance in our favor of $1,162,000,000, which 
was.a decline of nearly $2,000,000,000 
from the favorable balance of the previ- 
ous year. Although exports for the 
year fell off by nearly $3,000,000,000, 
compared with the previous year, they 
showed an increase of nearly $1,500,000,- 
000 compared with the fiscal year 1914, 
and imports for last year, which de- 
clined by over $1,000,000,000, as against 
1921, resulted in an increase of $700,- 
000,000 over 1914. Exports for June, 
$334,000,000, were the highest since Oc- 
tober, 1921, when the total was $343,000,- 
000, while imports for June, $260,000,000, 
were the highest since December, 1920, 
when the total was $266,000,000. 








ILLIONS of dollars are annually 

invested in Question Marks. High- 

priced executives ask questions 
but get unsatisfactory answers. 


What is the reason? ? 


Information is  incomplete!— records don’t 
show! !—data difficult to find! ! !—someone ab- 
sent and the others “don’t know’!!! 1! 


Who pays for it all? 


_ A big Eastern Corporation had a tidy sum 
moore in question marks. Then they in- 
stalled— 


Visible Index Systems 


After one year the General Manager wrote— 
“I am surprised at the results realized with 
RAND. Visible features enable a positive con- 
trol of stock. Invested capital is reduced to a 
minimum. Rand Equipment has been a paying 
investment. 


Many of our customers were doubters at the 
start; today they are boosters because of direct 
savings effected in the handling of their busi- 
Less records. 


Picturize Business Conditions with Rand 
Colored Signals 





_ No waiting to search records. A glance shows 
it all. Multi-colored transparent signals plainly 
PICTURIZE current conditions peculiar to any 
business. A Composite picture gives a com- 
plete summary of your records in surprising 
detail. Ask. for particulars—get the vitally in- 
teresting facts. 


If you want results instead of question marks; 
—if you want dividends—profits—instead of 
never-ending costs, send a sample of your pres- 
ent records and let us prove what RAND 
Methods can do for you. Put your problem 
squarely up to us. You may think it “differ- 
ent,” but we enjoy solving the 
difficult jobs. Write today— 
there’s no obligation. 


Rand Co., Inc. 


208 Rand Bldg. 
North Tonawanda 










Originators and 
World’s Largest 
Manufacturers 
of Visible 
Index 
Equipment 
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The P-A-X is an Interior Pri- 
vate Automatic Telephone 
Exchange equipped with 
various associated services 
such as the code call, confer- 
ence, watchman’s checking 
and emergency alarm. The 
P-A-X gives quick, accurate, 
secret and convenient serv- - 
ice, 24 hours every day, with- 
out the need of an operator. 
It saves money, time and 
errors. 


A 


The P-A-X is similar to the 
famous AutomaticTelephone 
equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service, but 
is especially engineered 
and adapted to the interior 
communication needs of 
financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations of 
every type and size. The 
P-A-X augments and com- 
pletes, but does not supplant 
nor connect with the local and 
long distance service. 


WANT TO KNOW WHAT 100 P-A-X 
TELEPHONES DO IN ONE YEAR? 


The following digested facts are supplied by Mr. E.D. 
Conklin, Vice-President in charge of Production 
at the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York 


(The following paragraphs are quoted from a complete report by Mr. Conklin) 


Costs Less Than ¥% Cent a Call 


“Before we installed a Private Automatic Exchange, our outside phonesystem 
was greatly overburdened, due to the great number of incoming calls. Now 
our 100-phone P-A-X system handles 1,000 calls a day at a cost of only $4.72 
a day, or less than 4c per call. Incidentally, it saves two additional opera- 
tors and other charges amounting to a net saving of $948.56 a year. 


“They give us instant connection throughout the building, from president to 


office boy, and from boiler room to penthouse.”’ 


Making Last-Minute Corrections 


“‘We often get last-minute corrections just before the magazine is going to press. 
The P-A-X enables us to phone immediately and directly to the foreman of 
the printing department and put through the change. All such details of pub- 
lishing require quick work, and the speed of the P-A-X is a big advantage.” 


Better Phone Service to Clients 


**With the P-A-X we can hoid an outside party while we secure information 
from someone in our organization. This is particularly important in handling 
our clients, consisting of agencies and advertisers. Conversations over the 
P-A-X are absolutely secret, and the information desired is secured far more 


quickly than with the outside phone. 


“There is no danger of losing the party who is waiting, and the speed obtain- 
able makes better satisfied’clients. This feature is also important in securing 
credit information while holding an outside party on the wire. 

“The P-A-X also has the man-finding feature, which is very useful when 
executives are wanted and are away from their desks.”’ 


15 Seconds per Call 


“The Private Automatic Exchange is three times as fast as the manual system, 
saving 10 to 20 seconds per call. As it is used by fully 300 of our employes, 
this saving is really large, though intangible. Figuring that we make 1,000 
calls a day, 54 days a week, this amounts to 286,000 calls a year. At asav- 
ing of 15 seconds per call there is a total saving of 1,19124 hours per year 


—really a considerable item. 


“In addition, we are saving on operators’ wages. Since our plant runs 24 hours 
a day, we should need two additional operators, one for the day shift and one 
for the night shift, at an annual wage of $2,088. Other charges would bring 


the total annual cost to $2,366.56.”” 
Operated for $4.72 per Day 


“The total annual cost for operating the Private Automatic Exchange is 
$1,418, or $4.72 per day. This leaves a net saving of $948.56 per year. 

*“*The money saving, of course, is a small item. The primary advantage of the 
P-A-X is that it relieves the outside switchboard, thereby giving better serv- 
ice to our customers. In addition, it insures secret conversations, and gives 
clearer connections, because there are no disturbing noises on the line.” 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEEKS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse 


BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, 905 Munsey 


ROCHESTER, 612 Mercantile 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, 415 Cu ahoga Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 1913 Union 
Central Bldg. 


tian 


COLUMBUS, O., 518 Ferris B = 

DETROIT 525 Ford Bldg. ate Abroad— Address 

KANSAS CIT , 1001 New York Ratemnttionsl Automatic Tele- 
Life B 


fe Bldg. Fan one Co., Ltd., 60 Kjacaia‘s 
SAN FRANCISCO, 320 Market Firings London, W. C. 2, 
LOS ANGELES, 2 238 San 


Fernando In Australia—Address 


In Canada—Address Automatic gn ephones, Austral- 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 asia, 7 Macquarie St., 
earer St., Montreal, P. Q. Syd, Australia, 


paren 


AUTOMATIC 


-A- 4 
EXCHANGE 


More than a pen telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 


of the P- AK 


erence, wa 


include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 


service and all other inter-communication needs 
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Other Important Items | 

















oe to prospective investors 
in “radio” companies is sounded by 
Alexander Eisemann, president of the 
National Radio Chamber of Commerce, 
who points out that within the last 
three months 1,250 new corporations 
have organized to manufacture radio 
apparatus. All of these, he asserts, can- 
not have the best technical skill back of 
them, and many of them must fail. 
The radio situation, he declares, is well 
on the way to parallel the oil boom, and 
in the wake of the tremendous enthus- 
iasm generated, unscrupulous promoters 
and so-called “experts” are relieving 
small investors of their savings. 


The per capita circulation of money on 
July 1 was $39.87, compared with $44.78 
on July 1, 1921. 


The farm population of the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1920, was 31,614,269. or 
29.9 per cent. of the total population, 
the Census Bureau reports. Of this 
number 31,350,640 were enumerated in 
rural territory, and 255,629 on farms lo- 
cated within the limits of cities having 
2,500 inhabitants or more. 


The estimated 1922 wheat harvest for 
all countries, 2,753,386,000 bushels, is 
slightly higher than in 1921, and compares 
with a five-year average ending with 1913, 
of 2,557,000,000 bushels. 


The world’s total production of cane 
and beet sugar for 1921-22 will equal 
about 17,325,000 tons, Willett & Gray 
estimate, which represents a gain of 643,- 
151 tons over the total for a year ago. 


As a result of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing that Section 4 of the Lever law 
is unconstitutional, Attorney-General 
Daugherty has recommended that the 
bill in the Senate introduced by Senator 
Elkins providing that all fines imposed 
upon food profiteers through the agency 
of the Lever law be returned to the men 
and firms convicted of profiteering be 
enacted. The total amount of fines and 
costs imposed on the profiteers was 
$277,185, of which $121,885 has been col- 
lected. 


Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., refused to 
surrender to the Government the Ger- 
man patents taken over by the Foun- 
dation by arrangement with the Wilson 
administration, on the ground that the 
President and Attorney-General Daug- 
herty had been unduly influenced by 
German interests. 


June production of the automobile indus- 
try established a new high record. The 
total, 288,0U0 cars, was 12 per cent. higher 
than the May figures, which were 256,000. 
The total for the first six months of 
1922 was 1,137,000, and the indications are 
that production for the entire year will 
reach the 2,000,000 mark. 


The Ford Motor Company is plan- 
ning the establishment of a large plant 
for assembling of its cars in Mexico. 

Morris & Co., packers, are sending 
more than ten million pounds of food 
products to Germany. The value of the 
shipment will be about $1,750,000, or ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 marks, based 
on current exchange. German buyers 
have made satisfactory arrangements to 
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cover the shipments, which will require 
55 cars. 

Production of steel ingots in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year was about 
9,000,000 gross tons, against about /7,- 
000,000 tons in the first quarter, an in- 
crease of one-third and making a total 
of 15,000,000 tons in the half year, 
against about 9,000,000 tons in the sec- 
ond half .of last year, an increase of 
about 75 per cent. 


| International | 


|= most important development is 
the reported change in the French 
attitude toward the reparations prob- 
lem. France, it is intimated in official 
circles, is now prepared to consent to 
reduction of the German indemnity 
from 132,000,000,000 to 50,000,000,000 gold 
marks, providing that she in turn is re- 
lieved of a part of her foreign debts. 
England, it is understood, is willing to 
cancel the French debt to England. The 
plan, which includes the granting of a 
moratorizm to Germany, mentioned as 
two or three years, if adopted, would 
bring about a radical change in the 
present European situation. It is 
thought that the mark would be stabil- 
ized, business confidence restored and 
Germany, with a collectible indemnity, 
would be bound to find means of pay- 
ing. The acceptance of the proposed 
plan by France, advocates explain, 
would have the effect of placing all the 
Allies, including Great Britain and the 
United States, firmly behind France in 
the collection of the reparation ac- 
count. 











As was generally predicted, the 
Hague Conference ended without hav- 
ing accomplished its aims. Litvinoff, the 
Russian delegate, offered at the last 
moment a plan for the settlement of 
Russia’s foreign obligations which al- 
though turned down by the non-Rus- 
sian delegates, may form the basis for 
future negotiations. Briefly, the pro- 
posal provided that the Soviet Govern- 
ment deal directly with bondholders and 
other creditors in an effort to reach a 
settlement. 

England—The Bank of England’s dis- 
count rate was again reduced, to 3 per 
cent., the lowest since the outbreak of 
the war. This was made possible by the 
improved exchange situation and to the 
fact that the Government has made 
some large repayments to the bank with 
a corresponding improvement in the 
bank’s position, as disclosed by the bank 
return, the proportion of reserve to lia- 
bilities having risen from 15 per cent. 
to 17.6 per cent. 

Although there has been no _ note- 
worthy gain in business activities during 
the past six months, greater optimism 
prevails in British financial and trade 
circles now than for many months. 
Commenting on conditions in general. 
the “Investors’ Monthly Manual” says: 
“Prices appear for the time to have 
touched bottom, and the volume of trade 
is a little better, while unemployment 
has shown more than.a seasonal im- 
Provement, and would have been mar- 
kedly better but for the check suf- 
fered as a result of the engineering 
lock-out. Industrial improvement is to 
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The best file “buy” 


you ve ever known 





YAWMAN-‘? FRBE MFG.@. 


529 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches and Agents 
in all Principal Cities 





OMPARE this new “Y and E” 
Commercial Steel File with any 


file you’ve ever bought. Then mail 
the coupon and see what this file 
costs. You'll be agreeably surprised. 


The New “Y and E” 
Commercial Steel File 


Real roller slides and the same drawer 
suspension usually found only in high- 
priced files. 


Ten inches more filing space than the 

average, making it the lowest cost per 

_ of usable space of any high-grade 
e. 


Strongly reenforced to make the file rigid 
and durable under the heaviest loads. 


Beautiful olive green finish with enamel 
baked right into the steel. 


Standard “Y and E” construction inter- 
—s with the “Y and E” 5300 line 
of files. 


Mail the coupon today for prices and details. 






Without obligation on my 
part, please send me prices 

and details about your new 
sina and E’” Commercial Steel 
File. 
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For Four Score 
Years and Six 


The 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news 
paper of the United States. 

With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers, 
the complete news of the banking w 
in a concise and readable manner. 

If you are interested in banking and 
are not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, it is time to begin. 


rin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in Amertea 


67 PEARL. STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per year. 15 cents a copy. 





























Cosgrove 
Contract 
Deliveries have been 
100 per cent. thus far 
during the coal 
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COSGROVE¢ COMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS 
LONDON 
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To put your enterprise on a sound and pay- 
ing is, you must adopt the best method of 
financing and carry out correctly every detail 
of promotion procedure. In doing this you 
will find reliable help in 


we * e 
Financing an Enterprise 
Revised Edition in Three Volumes 

By Hugh R. Conyngtan 














This work presents concise, accurate answers 
to the questions that arise during the process 
of financing a business from its inception in 
the mind the promoter to its launching as 
a self-supporting concern. The author writes 
from an intimate knowledge of financial 
methods. He formulates the ideal conditions 
for financing and shows in specific detail how 
to shape and present a proposition to comply 
with these conditions and thereby give it 
the greatest possible chance of success. 1921. 
Three volumes. 667 pages. Cloth. Price, $7.08. 


Let Us Send You This Work 


If you are in any way interested in the financing ef an 
enterprise you should examine this work. We shall be 
glad to send it for inspection. Within 5 days, you 
ean either return the beoks or remit the price, $7.00. 


Address Department 555 
The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 











Excellent 
Statistical Data 


Helps for the executive at 
prices which he is able to 
pay—a few offers only. 


MANUALS—Poors or Moody Manuals 
covering Industrial, Public Utility or 
Railroad Companies issued between the 
years 1914 and 1920 at per volume....$2.00 
ANALYSES—Moody rating books show- 
ing the rating of bonds and securities in 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Railroads, 
Governments and Municipals—issued be- 
tween the years 1914 and 1920 at per 
volume $3.00 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIA 
CHRONICLES between the years 1898 
and 1919, inclusive—nicely bound and con- 
taining the essence of commercial and 
banking statistics. Usually 4 volumes to 
the year up to 1917, and thereafter 6 
volumes to the year at per volume..$2.50 
Separate years sold while they last. 
FINANCIAL REVIEWS for various 
years from 1895 to 1918, inclusive, show- 
ing stock and bond prices for four years 
in each volume—foreign exchange rates— 
dividends—bank statements—imports and 
exports, etc. No other record of its kind 
—per volume $2.00 
NATIONAL CORPORATION BON 
SUMMARY—from Jan., 1921, to Jan., 
1922—showing offerings, wants, deals, 
with prices $2.00 
STANDARD FINANCIAL DIGES 
SERVICE—for securities for the follow- 
ing periods: bound (Jan.-May 14), (May- 
July 15), (May-Nov. 16), (Nov. 16-Apr. 
17), (Apr.-Aug. 17), and other volumes. 
Each $1.25 
STANDARD STOCK MARKET 
SERVICE—1920-2 volumes covers details 
of all new stock issues for 1920 whether 
listed on curb, on stock exchange or 
dealt in over the counter $2.00 
Send for list of other data of 
this nature if you are interested. 


FREE Catalogue on Request 


Dixie Business Book Shop 


140 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 























_ Cassified Advertising 


WANT TO SELL 


YOUR name and address fashionably printed 
on 200 note sheets and 100 envelopes, $1.00; 100 
Calling Cards, 50 cents. Prepaid. A. Kraus, 301 
Kraus Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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be traced, on the one hand, to the number 
of trades and better economic condi- 
tions in foreign markets, and, on the 
other hand, to the fact that in a num- 
ber of trades the reduction in wages 
and the cost of raw materials has en- 
abled British products to be marketed 
at prices which now compete favorably 
with those of Germany and America.” 

Wage readjustments in Great Britain 
during the first five months of 1922 re- 


sulted in a reduction of £2,316,700 in the. 


amount paid to 6,980,000 workers in the 
final week of May compared to the amount 
paid in the first week of the year. 

Owing to the great American demand 
British coal companies are experiencing 
quite a boom. Prices have been advanced 
from two shillings to three shillings a ton, 
while outward freights for large steamers 
have advanced a shilling or more.a ton. 
Steamers which will carry more than 150,- 
000 tons to America have been chartered, 
and it is stated that orders for July 
delivery amounted to more than 250,000 
tons. Several of the leading Welsh. colliery 
companies are booked up ‘to the end of 
August and are refusing to accept»further 
orders. ; 


Germany—The Goverfiment © served 
notice on the Allied Powers through 
the Reparations Commission” that it 
could no longer meet cash obligations 
of any sorty The depreciation of the 
mark on foreign exchanges is given as 
the reason for the impossibility to meet 
the July 15 payment, and for her re- 
quest that she be relieved of cash en- 
gagements, including the 32,000,000 gold 
marks due July 15, as well as all sub- 
sequent payments in 1922, 1923 and 
1924. The German note makes no men- 
tion of Germany’s intention regarding 
cash payments after 1924, but asks that 
the negotiations for a foreign loan in- 
terrupted at Paris, which Germany 
blames for the continued fall of the 
mark, be resumed at the earliest pos- 
sible date, or a financial, economic and 
social catastrophe in Germany is likely 
to develop. Whatever action the Repa- 


rations Committee takes will be based 


largely on results of the investigation 
of the allied Committee on Guarantees. 

Chancellor Wirth, in a letter to the 
Reparations Commission, stated that Ger- 
many, after profound deliberation, had 
decided to accept the conditions laid down 
by Commission for the duration of the 
moratorium which the German Govern- 
ment assumed would soon be granted. The 
plan for the allied control of Germany’s 
Finances, worked out by the Committee 
of Guarantees, provides for the accredit- 
ing of the committee’s representatives to 
practically all the departments of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Finance, over which they 
will exercise personal supervision. 

Following the acceptance by the German 
Government of the scheme of financial 
control, it was announced that Lloyd 
George will meet Premier Poincare in 
London on August 1. 


Austria—Henry Morgenthau, former 
American Ambassador of Turkey, an- 
nounced that he was arranging to form 
an international corporation, to be 
capitalized at from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 for the purpose of reorganizing 
Austria’s industry and to show the 
world that it is possible to prevent the 
bankruptcy of European States. Mr. 
Morgenthau predicts that within one 
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year after the corporation is organized 
Austria will be a paying commercial 
proposition. The company will be a 
holding corporation for the principal 
industries of Austria, and it will not in 
any sense be tied up with the new Aus- 
trian bank. The Austrian Government 
has expressed a desire to co-operate and 
is prepared to take 30 per cent. of the 
common stock. 

A false report that the price of 
bread had been officially raised 60 per 
cent. in one week caused a near riot in 
Vienna. Factory workers dropped 
their tools, formed a procession with 
red flags and marched to Parliament. 
No casualties were reported. The inci- 
dent is significant as a proof of the 
nervousness of the population. 

The Austrian Parliament adopted the 
Government’s bill for a forced internal 
loan, designed to yield a revenue of 400,- 
000,000,000 crowns. 


Russia—Details of the method of col- 
lecting the food tax this year have been 
made public. For the first time this 
year the tax will be collected in grain 
only, hay, vegetables, etc., being 
charged as grain. The tax ranges from 
nothing for. the peasant working only 
a quarter of a dessiatine (two and a 
quarter acres) per member of the fam- 
ily, devoid of cattle, and in an area 
where the yield is below twenty-five 
poods per dessiatine, to 20 per cent. for 
the peasant with three dessiatines per 
member, four head of cattle, and in 
an area listed with a yield of sixty 
poods. The latest estimates put the 
total grain harvest at 2,250,000,000 
poods, or 1,350,000,000 bushels. The food 
tax which may be considered to aver- 
age 10 per cent. of the total will ac- 
cordingly run about 225,000,000 poods. 
After allowing for the cost of collection, 
storage, transportation, etc., it is reck- 
oned the net worth in Russia of the tax 
will be fully 200,000,000 gold rubles 
(about $100,000,000) or more than twice 
the amount according to open market 
prices, of the total quantity of Soviet 
paper now in circulation. 








——_— 
| About Important People| 


————— 








Charles H. Sabin and Averell W. Harri- 
man were elected members of the finance 
committee of the National Surety Com- 
pany. Eatesby C. Thom was elected a 
vice-president. 

W. C. Durant has assumed the presi- 
dency ‘of the Locomobile Company of 
America. 

Carter E. Talman of Richmond, Va., 
vice-president of the American Institute 
of Finance, has been elevated to the presi- 
dency. 

Joseph B. Terbell, president of the 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the board 
of the American Surety Company. 

F. R. Sites-has been appointed private 
secretary to Judge Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp. 

John J. Cornwell, former Governor of 
West Virginia was appointed general 
counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

James F. McClelland has been appointed 


‘assistant vice-president of the New York 


Trust Company, in charge of the industrial 
department. 
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h s Do you know a funny story 

t. 3 that would interest our readers? 

q * “Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
4 the best story published in each 

. . issue and also pays $1 for each 
ea story used. 

e Fa 
. A Big Order ee 2400 telephone wires in a cable little larger than a man’s wrist 


s A farmer walked into a country store, P 
af accompanied by his wife and ten children, S k d f 

= and said to the clerk, “I want to git the c1ence eeps own cos S 
4 hull lot of ’em fitted up in shoes.” After When the Bell System in- practice science has similarly 


two hours of. hard work, the clerk suc- stalled its first successful tele- contributed to economy. Even 


i i h fitt d : ‘ ; 
aa ee. the bill. on Puen phone cable, fifty wires was in such a comparatively small 


ee nt 





bother about that,” said the farmer. “I the largest number that could item as switchboard cords, im- 

' didn’t want to buy the shoes. I just want be operated in a single cable provements have reduced the 

to get the sizes so’s I could order ’em without “‘cross-talk’’ and other cost of renewal by four mil- 
—_— from Sears, Roebuck.”—$5 prize to J. S. interference. Today it would lion dollars a year. 

“4 Daughtry, Allentown, Ga. require 48 cables of the orig- Every new telephone added 


. inal type to accommodate the to the Bell System increases the 

















, et o Tee number of wires often op- usefulness ofall telephones, but 
| a Business Is Business erated in one cable. this multiplication tends like- 
ql Two brothers were owners of a chain ; Without this improvement wise to increase the complica- 
| of stores when the World War broke out. in cable, the construction of tions and the expense of ser- 
? 4 The younger of the brothers, Abe, was new underground and aerial vice. The scientists of the Bell 
3 fortunate enough to become a member of lines would have cost the Bell System, to offset this tendency, 
: 4 the selective draft and sent over seas to System upwards of a hundred are constantly called upon to 
. z do his bit in order that Democracy might million dollars more than has develop new devices which 
| j prevail. One night as he was about to actually been spent. In addi- simplify complications and 
‘ a over the top” he received a cablegram tion, the cost of maintenance keep down costs. 
z rom his brother, Maurice, which read as ld h b b x : 
follows: “Store No. 1 burned down, fully would have been greater by By virtue of a united system 
, covered by insurace; how’s your health?” eighteen million dollars a the benefits of these improve- 
a Several days later he received a similar year. These economies in ments are shared by all sub- 
‘ despatch: “Store No. 2 burned down, fully the Bell System mean a saving scribers—and the nation is 
q covered by insurance; how’s your health?” in telephone rates to each in- provided with the best and 
3 By this time Abe was in a dilemma and dividual subscriber. cheapest telephone service in 
3 not wishing to be without facts, cabled In all branches of telephone the world 
a back to Maurice as follows: “Never mind . 
7 how’s my health, keep the home fires burn- “ BELL SYSTEM” 
North itacmeue = AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
re. 2 One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
¥ A Transformation Better Service 
Va A Scotchman who landed in Canada 
.- 


BP terre for a direction, ‘Tt happened BUSINESS MEN 
5 t I A 
g Highland pare Sonttan aad tives W E # C O M E 


there most of his life. “Hey, mannie,” 





said th “ any system or plan whereby the aptitude and vocational qualifications of the individual 
- e Scotchman, can ye i. tell can be accurately judged. Systematic rules and principles of character analysis are needed 
me whaur I'll find the kirk? The in the selection and placement of personnel, with the view of reducing cost of labor turn- 
darky pointed with his arm. “Go richt Over See SOO eS Seeeopeay. ' 
up to yon wee hoose and turn to ye’re Therefore, _— will be interested in a series of articles by H. D. Appleby, trainer of 
richt and aces a sales forces, character analyst and efficiency expert, in which he explains how physical 
™s an / Sang up the hill,” said he. features may be used to rate character, appraise qualifications and determine vocational 
The Visiting Scotty looked at him in aptitude. is series is now appearing in the Business Philosopher, beginning with May. 
horror. “And arre ye frae Scotland, You will also be interested in other articles on salesmanship, Business.Man 


a it 
and Efficiency, Man-Building, Business-Building, etc., by such writers as A. F. Sheldon, 
Or 


mon?” ‘ : 
on’” he asked. “R-richt ye arre,” the “Gladstone of Business,” B. J. Munchweiler, Orison Swett Marden, Eugene Del Mar, etc. 


Said th “ ’ ” 

er . Aberdeen’s ma hame.” The regular subscription price is $1.00 for six months. Readers of Forbes may have 
\nd hoo lang hae ye been here? the eight issues of 1922, beginning with May for $1.00. A money order, dollar bin, or 

asked the Scotchman breathlessly. stamps pinned to a letter will do. Address: 


“Aboot two year,” said the darky. | 

“Lord save us and preserve us,” said THE BUSINESS PHILO pong oat 
the new arrival. “Whaur ken I get the Monroe Avenue and Second Street, Memphis, Tenn 

boat for Edinburo ”— Argonaut. 
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$2 an hour 


for your 
spare time 


You can do that and more 
selling subscriptions to 
FORBES Magazine, if 
you are the man we are 
looking for. 


You may or may not be 
a salesman—that is not 
important, provided you 
are enthusiastic over 
FORBES Magazine and 
its real value to business. 
banking and manufactur- 
ing executives, and pro- 
vided you are the Kind 
that Keeps-on-Keeping- 
on when most fellows 
would quit. 


This is no snap job—that’s 
why we pay liberally for 
results. If you are a 
STAYER, address: 


Manager of 
Subscription Sales 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HAVE 
YOU 
ANY 

BUSINESS 
FRIENDS 
? 


You can do them a good 
turn by sending each one 
a six weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to FORBES at 
only 25c. each. 


To every reader who 
sends us eight trial sub- 
subscribers at 25c. each 
(mentioning business con- 
nection of each) before 
July Ist we will présent 
50 copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
inspiring talk on TEAM- 
WORK for distribution 
among employees and 
customers. 


Subscription Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


128 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IF 


The President of a Big 
Railroad Said to You— 


“T have ordered twenty (20) yearly subscriptions to FORBES 
for my leading executives. The careful, analytical way in 
which FORBES discusses the important business questions of 
the day gives officials of this company greater insight into 
present-day conditions and better qualifies them to handle 
their several ditties.” 


—and IF 
The Head of a Giant Manufacturing 
Plant Said to You— 


“Here is a copy of a bulletin which is a reproduction of an 
article from FORBES Magazine on the importance of having 
the right kind of foremen. We shall have this printed in our 
House Organ and will illustrate it. We are urging our people 
to read FORBES. We now have 574 subscriptions which 
go to our people’s homes and the magazine is also circulated 
through our library. I consider it a valuable textbook on 
how to run a business and how to succeed.” — 


—and IF 
The President of a Leading 
National Bank Said to You— 


“TI have sent a list of the officers of our bank to whom I wish 
FORBES Magazine mailed regularly and billed to us. As 
it contains most important information, those connected with 
this institution should be thoroughly familiar with what 
FORBES is saying.” 


—and IF 
The Senior Partner of a Firm of 
Successful Merchants Said to You— 


“We would rather allow ourselves to discontinue all the other 
magazines for which we subscribe, than to lose FORBES 
Magazine. FORBES’ prophecies regarding probable economic 
conditions have been wonderfully correct.” 


—WHAT 
Would You Say to Us? 
Say Jt On This Order Blank 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want FORBES mailed to me regularly every two weeks from now on. I 
enclose $4 in full payment for a year’s subscription (OR I will remit on 
receipt of bill.) Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5.00 a year. 


NE oa B53 GARR GON VE Sima NAIAS Riccnge dec ediaieeeinencceevdenecnveacadee 
ED hp chh ashen apretneitbaninns ints Kaku ange seme sige eiekiesennee 
EG OE EE ings 5 sb sa ¥adbs an kae ends sdaportsnana<eakaeisentaeecenh 


OP. S. Also please quote special group price on .............. additional yearly FORBES 
subscriptions for our leading executives, including branch managers. resa 
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Beg to State — 


N= quite seven years ago This is contrary to the facts. 


the U. S. Royal Cord Tire Otherwise Royal Cords 
‘ was announced to the wouldn’t keep gaining and gain- 
public. ing and gaining in sales to qual- 
People who saw it remarked ity people. 
on the beauty of the tread design, 
which is protected by U. S. Let- 
ters Patent. 


The same design that since then 
has proved itself the most scien- 
tific tread pattern ever put ona made and cheaply priced 
Re Se tires—would they award 

To identify this superlative tire the leadership of the 
under all conditions — whether tire business to the 
running or stationary — Royal Royal Cord Tire. 

Cord makers adopted as a trade 
mark a circumferential white 
stripe placed on each sidewall. 


Today, Royal Cord beauty and 
identity is so known and dis- 
tinguished that even a newsboy 
can spot one whisking around 
the corner. 


And car-owners everywhere 
look upon a Royal Cord as the 
measure ot all automobile tire 
values. 


And—you wouldn’t see Royal 
Cords on so many cars of every 
make in the country. 


Nor—if Americans were 
on record for cheaply 





2 


1 one, 
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* * * 


According to some tire dealers 
and manufacturers the public 
has been having one of its 
“price spells” and demands 
cheap tires. 
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Current prices on United States 
Passenger Car Tires and 
Tubes are not subject to 
Federal Excise Tax, the tax 
having been included. 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 





Copyright 
1922 
VU. S. Tire Co. 


“ The Makers of U.S.Royal Cords 


United States s@ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three ry ag ‘wo hundred and 
Factories Rubbed —— World Poy om Branches 
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erminal Engineering} 


excessive hand- 
ling costs. Supplants 
out-of-date hand work 
with machine methods 
Makes an increasin 
use of electrical 
apparatus and 


control 


The average man is dismayed when he 
learns what a great percentage of transpor- 
tation costs is incurred in terminal hand- 
ling. It may cost less to ship a carload of 
potash from Brooklyn to Cleveland, for 
instance, than it does to get it on board the 
car from the steamer. 


But these extreme costs are quite capable 
of correction, and to correct them is the 
function, and the growing achievement, of 
Terminal Engineering. 


Briefly, this science supplants laborious 
hand operations with machine methods, 
and, as might be expected, it makes a 
practical and expanding use of motors and 
electrical control apparatus for its modern- 
izing and cost-reducing developments. 


Westinghouse aids in this development 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


through special engineering and commer- 
cial departments. The tremendous ap- 
paratus that dumps a carload of ore by 
picking it up bodily and turning it upside 
down presents electrical problems as well 
as those of a purely mechanical nature. 


And the little portable winch that moves 
about the docks and operates the cable 
which lifts eight bags of sugar at one time 
from the hold of a great ship—this also 
presents an electrical problem of real im- 
portance. Only motors of special design 
will permit the cable speeds required. 


So the cutting of terminal handling costs 
is an engineering problem—electrical as 
well as mechanical. And engineering is 
the foundation upon which Westinghouse 
has builded. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 





Westingh 
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